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Many hands 
make light work 


Before any more bouquets are handed out 
to our business office for the 50% increase in 
AMERICA circulation over the past three years, 
let’s remember that many people had to work 
very hard, overtime, week ends and holidays 
to make the increase possible. Some of them are 
at their desks as early as 8:00 in the morning; 
others are still at work after 8:00 at night. They 
are not supposed to be; they are asked to go home 
on time, but they bring a loyalty and devotion 
to AMERICA and to the work of the Catholic 
press that has to be seen to be believed. 

Orchids to them for the increase! To Fred Kirn 
and Tom Lally, to Catherine Ball and Janet 
Licurse, to Lillian McGuire and Lucy Quigley, 
to Mary Carstons and Carmen Hernandez and 
Eileen French, to May Glennon and Gloria Myers, 
to Joe Meehan and Al Harkin, to Dorothy 
Bazzicalupo and Patricia McCarthy. Their 
willing hands have lightened the work. 

And others have contributed to the increase 
too—the many subscribers who, on their own, 
have given us names of potential subscribers to 
America. Not everyone enjoys AMERICA. Its 
readers are of necessity a special audience. 
They are scattered, diversified, and not to be found 
in any one locality or on any one list. Believe us, 
recommending potential subscribers has been 
and is a great help to us in introducing 
AMERiIcA to an ever widening audience. 

Enclosed in your renewal mail you will find 
a form for names of people you know who should 
be AMERIcA readers. Or on your own, send us the 
names and addresses of likely AMERICA readers. 


Thank you for this courtesy and assistance. 


Americz 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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| Correspondence 
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Lights under Bushels 


Eprror: Concerning Archbishop Cushing's 
“Public Relations in the Church” (Am. 
3/22), let me say whatever a Catholic is 
supposed to say when he means what a 
Protestant means when he says “Amen, 
Brethren” fervently from the Amen Corner. 
You long-time Catholics will know the 
words. I, a short-time Catholic, haven’t 
heard Catholics do much cheering of their 
leaders yet. 

Seeking information on a point of edu- 
cation, I went, while still a Protestant, to 
my first Catholic Mass, emotionally and 
intellectually braced to endure a. sacri- 
legious rigmarole. Imagine my _ shock 
when I was confronted then and _ there 
with a section of the Mystical Body of 
Christ already established, while I had 
been working so hard for even a beginning 
of this Body in my fellow Protestants! And 
I had written to the nearest priest for per- 
mission to attend that Mass, as I had no 
idea that anything Catholic was ever open 
to non-Catholics. This was in 1952, not 
1932. 

From the way a lot of Catholics hide 
their light under bushels, an ordinary per- 
son outside the “closed circuit” of the 
Church would never suspect that the 
Church was good for anything at all or 
was worth investigating even to pass the 
time. 

Here’s hoping the readers of Archbishop 
Cushing’s article will dwell on his reminder 
that the Church is for all people outside 
the fold; and that they will remember that 
some of these people are destitute, ill, 
aged, handicapped in sight and hearing, 
mentally retarded, or perhaps unpopular 
because of skin color or national origin. 
It is in the effect of the faith on the “least 
brethren” of our Lord that the special 
worth of the Catholic religion can best be 
seen and understood by an outsider. 
Subiaco, Ark. DorotHy ABERNETHY 


Good Neighbor 


Eprror: Thanks to Father Culhane for his 
article “Enlightened Leader in Ecuador” 
(AM. 3/29, pp. 740-41). The article 
breaks the silence that the great press of 
the United States has kept regarding Presi- 
dent Camilo Ponce Enriquez. In this con- 
nection I remember that the New York 
Times did not even publish a note (short 
or long) on the occasion of the President’s 
inauguration in September, 1956. 
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During the past years we South Ameri- 
cans have heard and read many reports 
about the revolutions, fights and other 
calamities going on below the Rio Grande, 
but nothing about men like Dr. Ponce 
Enriquez and good and democratic Gov- 
ernments that respect and protect all the 
liberties of the country. 

Jose F. Rrpas, s.J. 
Auriesville, N. Y. 


Supreme Court’s Role 


Eprror: Prof. John J. Whealen (Correspon- 
dence, 4/12) refers to two alleged errors in 
my article, “Social Philosophies and the 
Court.” First, as to the propriety of the 
Supreme Court’s passing on the reasonable- 
ness of legislation, there exists a vast judicial 
literature showing that the Court has done, 
and is doing, just that when it applies the 
due-process clause, the commerce clause 
and other constitutional provisions to the 
complex circumstances of cases coming be- 


fore it for decision. Today it is somewhat 
late to object to a traditional judicial func- 
tion whose antecedents appear to go back 
as far as Magna Carta’s “law of the land” 
clause. 

Second, the “absolute” protection at- 
forded free speech by the First Amendment 
protects only against abuses by Congress. 
The Court must look to the 14th Amend- 
ment for protection against abuses by the - 
individual States. It must look to “the rule 
of reason” of the due-process clause, and 
here, incidentally, specificity seems to favor 
property rather than speech. 

It is true that some supporters of the view 
expressed by Prof. Whealen may be found 
who are eminent in judicial and legal 
circles. Their arguments, however, distort 
history and generally manifest a strong 
positivistic bias in legal philosophy. (This, 
of course, is not true of Prof. Whealen. ) 
Adequate discussion of the underlying 
issues would involve historical analysis and 
criticism too technical and tedious for the 
pages of a general cultural review such as 
AMERICA. 

RicHarD V. CARPENTER 
Professor of Law 
Loyola, University 
Chicago, IIl. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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This is a study of the evolution of a plan 
for social reform from its genesis to its 
enactment as a federal law. Hitherto unpub- 
lished materials from the White House files 
of President Roosevelt, the office files of 
Senator Robert F. Wagner and of various 
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a new viewpoint of the New Deal philos- 
ophy and manifest the tactics and the art 
of politics. The account of the struggle 
administration to control the 
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multimillion dollar financial plan, and a new 
agency of the Federal Government brings 
to the pages of this book the words and 
deeds of many colorful leaders of the New 
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Current Comment 





Detroit Compromise? 


It was no great surprise that the news 
blackout on contract negotiations be- 
tween UAW and the auto industry was 
ended last week by release of a union 
proposal to extend the present contract 
for three months. With a backlog of 
860,000 unsold cars—at the latest count 
—and 400,000 UAW members unem- 
ployed, the union found itself in an 
extremely poor bargaining position. Ex- 
cept possibly for American Motors, 
which caught the public fancy with a 
small car, the industry was never in 
better shape to take a strike, and the 
union knew it. 

The UAW move to extend the present 
agreements, which expire at the end 
of May, is only one part of a four-part 
proposal. The union also wants the in- 
dustry 1) to continue supplementary 
unemployment benefits to workers who 
have exhausted their eligibility, and 
2) to cut the price of cars. In return 
for these concessions UAW pledges it- 
self to join the industry in seeking from 
Congress the remission, or at least the 
reduction, of the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles. 

Though the companies promptly re- 
jected this program, they opened the 
way to a compromise by countering 
with an offer, first advanced by General 
Motors last August, to extend the pres- 
ent contract for a two-year period. If 
this extension were limited to one year 
and coupled with a pledge to continue 
SUB benefits and reduce prices, UAW 
might find it difficult not to agree. It 
doesn’t appear from here that UAW 
rank and filers are itching to strike. Even 
if they were, it is hard to see how the 
union could gain anything right now 
by “hitting the bricks.” 


Regulating Welfare Funds 


With the passage of the Kennedy- 
Douglas-Ives bill (S. 2888) on April 28, 
the Senate took a long step toward safe- 
guarding employe welfare and pension 
funds. This bill, which is at least three 
years overdue, requires all funds to 
register with the Department of Labor 
and report on their operations. Severe 
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penalties are imposed for false reporting 
and embezzlement. 

A still larger step remains, however, 
before the millions of workers and their 
dependents covered by these funds can 
feel secure. The House has yet to act, 
and the House has its doubts about the 
bill. Many of the Representatives seem 
much more impressed by objections 
raised by employers and insurance com- 
panies than the Senate showed itself 
to be. 

These employers and insurance com- 
panies, who have blocked the bill for 
two years, insist that only so-called Taft- 
Hartley funds—those administered joint- 
ly by employers and unions—should be 
regulated. There is no need, they say, 
for a Federal check on funds controlled 
solely by employers and administered 
by banks and insurance companies. 

The Senate rejected this plea. Though 
aware that few abuses in the handling 
of employer-controlled funds have come 
to light, it also knows that the Taft- 
Hartley funds cover only a small minor- 
ity of workers. The Senate prudently 
decided to forestall abuses by keeping 
temptation as far away as possible. If 
the House now refuses to go along with 
a bill that has the approval of the Ad- 
ministration and a unanimous Senate— 
the vote on passage was 88 to 0—the 
public will know where responsibility 
for future abuses lies. 


Law at Sea 


A sea lawyer is proverbially a conten- 
tious seaman whose propensity to argu- 
ment is not tempered by any profound 
knowledge of maritime law. Though 
ignorance of the law can hardly be im- 
puted to the delegates of 86 nations 
gathered at Geneva in the UN Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea, the cynical 
observer might well remark in them a 
sea-lawyerish tendency to argue and 
to wrangle themselves into an absolute 
deadlock. The president of the confer- 
ence, Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thai- 
land, admitted on April 21 that he saw 
“no prospect of agreement on uniformity 
in territorial sea limits.” On the same 
issue an international conference held 
at the Hague in 1930 also foundered. 





It has been traditionally held that 
national sovereignty extends only three 
miles from the coast line. (This legal 
point was not lost upon rumrunners in 
the Prohibition era.) The three miles 
was supposed to represent the effective 
range of coast artillery at the time the 
limit was fixed. That consideration 
seems rather academic now, when a 
missile can hit a target thousands of 
miles away. 

The United States and Britain, with 
many overseas commitments, are inter- 
ested in keeping the high seas as wide 
and as open as possible; they would like 
to retain the three-mile limit. Small 
maritime states would like to protect 
their own offshore fishing and to keep 
foreign naval vessels at a distance; they 
are for a 12-mile limit. The Soviet 
Union, in general, supports them—with 
its own devious reservations, as Serge L. 
Levitsky explained in our April 19 issue 
(p. 105). The conference finally adopt- 
ed agreements on offshore fishing and 
mineral rights, but on essential points 
it seemed to confirm Dr. Levitsky’s 
conclusion that in the face of power 
politics “juristic reasons are unlikely to 
prevail.” 


Merit Scholarships Announced 


May Day brought thrilling news to 
some 1,000 high school seniors who 
have won 1958 National Merit Scholar- 
ships—full four-year scholarships to the 
college of their choice. This thousand 
survived the field of 7,400-odd semi- 
finalists who, in turn, had been picked 
from the 256,000 students who took the 
first examinations last October. This 
grand total represents about 17 per cent 
of the entire 12th grade population, and 
includes candidates presented by nearly 
14,000 secondary schools. 

Among the finalists were 78 from 
Catholic and parochial and private high 
schools—61 boys and 17 girls. LaSalle 
College High (Philadelphia) and Regis 
High (New York) had three winners. 
Double winners came from seven other 
schools: Boston College High, Campion 
Jesuit High (Prairie du Chien, Wis.), 
Cretin High (St. Paul), McBride High 
(St. Louis), St. Xavier High (Louis- 
ville), Seattle Prep and University of 
Detroit High. 

These 78 honor students are heeding 
the call for more scientists and engi- 
neers. The great majority of the boys 
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plan to specialize in mathematics, phys- 
ics, biology, chemistry, or in one of the 
branches of engineering. Nearly one- 
half of the boys, 27 precisely, want to 
go to Notre Dame. Georgetown, Detroit 
and the Catholic University were next 
in popular choice. 

Each year the National Merit Pro- 
gram has widened its influence. During 
its first year, 1956, 58,000 seniors com- 
peted for 556 scholarships; in 1957 the 
figures were 162,000 and 830; now this 
year’s competition involved 256,000 of 
our best young minds. 

The Ford Foundation and the 75 
other foundations and _ corporations 
which are financing this program are to 
be again commended. 


Father McCorry’s Lustrum 


To the ancient Romans a lustrum was 
a ceremonial purifying of the people 
after each five-year census. Maybe it 
brought some peace of conscience to 
ciitzens who had fudged a bit on their 
tax returns. Anyway, the word came 
into English, meaning a five-year period. 
The occasion for this classical excursus 
is the fact that on the third Sunday 
after Easter Father McCorry rounded 
cut a lustrum of writing his weekly 
column, The Word. 

The word lustrum has a connotation 
not merely of purification, but of bright- 
ness and light—like the consciences of 
those whose returns were really honest. 
Hence we have words like luster, lus- 
trous, illustrious: a whole battery of 
sparkle and splendor. We shall not 
offend Father McCorry’s modesty by 
stressing too obviously the analogy with 
the clarity and wit that illuminate and 
enliven his homilies, even while they 
sometimes reveal us uncomfortably to 
ourselves, warts and all. We shall just 
express Our sincere gratitude and say, 
“Many Happy Returns.” 


Robbing the American Indian 


From time to time this Review has 
protested against U. S. governmental 
policies that separate the land from 
the American Indian: “that most neg- 
lected American,” as Coadjutor-Bishop 
Thomas J. McDonnell, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., termed him (Am. 8/11, 55, p.436; 
1/12/57, p. 404; 3/9/57, p. 633, etc.). 

It is not pleasant to note that the evils 
of which we complained still continue. 
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A resolution adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, Inc., (48 East 86th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.) called attention to 
some of the shocking statistics revealed 
in a recent report of the U. S. Public 
Health Service on the present conditions 
of our Indian population. The report 
stresses not only the need of direct 
measures for disease prevention and 
control, but also “more understanding 
and acceptance by the rest of the popu- 
lation,” as well as “adequate economic 
opportunities.” Yet a deceptive series of 
manipulations are rapidly depriving the 
Indians of their chief capital asset, their 
land. Says the resolution: 

The Indian Bureau’s _ large 
Branch of Realty, for which over 
$3 million are being appropriated 
annually, is today performing little 
more than a large land brokerage 
business, liquidating Indian land 
holdings. The Indians’ single sub- 
stantial asset is thus lost, the pro- 
ceeds frequently being spent on 
current living expenses. 

Practical measures have been proposed 
for halting this process. A concurrent 
resolution before the U. S. Senate, SCR 
3, provides that the program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs be an American 
Point Four-type program for develop- 
ing American Indian communities and 
preserving Indian identity. Such mea- 
sures, combined with intelligent relo- 
cation policies, deserve our support. 


Polar Inspection 


A massive surprise attack across the 
North Pole would be just as easy for 
this country to make as it is for the 
Soviet Union. You might think, there- 
fore, that Moscow would welcome a 
proposal to establish a northern zone of 
inspection under UN auspices. If such a 
system of surveillance were in opera- 
tion north of the Arctic Circle, there 
would be less danger to either side that 
aircraft laden with H-bombs would be 
able to get in their initial, knock-out 
blow. 

In the UN Security Council on April 
29 the U. S. presented such a proposal 
for consideration. But the Soviet repre- 
sentative promptly spoke against it. In 
Moscow, the same day, Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko denounced it in 
caustic terms. He said it was an Ameri- 
can type of espionage. 

Faced with a Soviet veto, the “North- 


ern Zone” idea seems destined to be 
pigeonholed. In the process, however, 
the Soviets have once again shown they 
do not consider the UN as a forum for 
disarmament questions. Their UN boy- 
cott goes on. 


End of a Revolt 


Unless the Indonesian insurgents 
somehow achieve a new lease on life, 
the rebellion in Central Sumatra seems 
about to sputter to an end. We re- 
marked once before that this conflict 
was a “strange war” (Am. 4/12, p. 38). 
Viewed in retrospect, it now appears 
to have been stranger still. 

In their struggle against the “guided 
democracy” of President Sukarno, the 
rebels had counted on more help than 
they received. Certainly many Indone- 
sians sympathized with their aim—the 
elimination of Communist influence 
from Sukarno’s Central Government. 
Yet little or no practical help came from 
North or South Sumatra, areas which 
the dissidents had declared would rally 
to their side “in less than a month.” 

The open support of former Vice 
President Mohammed Hatta, the politi- 
cal archfoe of Sukarno’s “guided de- 
mocracy,” was notably lacking through- 
out the entire episode. While Moham- 
med Hatta may have approved of what 
the rebels were trying to do, like many 
cihers in Indonesia he apparently could 
not identify himself with the way it was 
being done. There appear to be respon- 
sible men in Indonesia who feel Sukar- 
no’s trend leftward can still be stopped 
without resort to armed rebellion. 

This means that the Indonesian civil 
war has not left behind the usual resi- 
due of bitterness and, unless we are 
reading the signs wrong, that truly rep- 
resentative Government may still be 
possible in Sukarno’s Indonesia. 


Cyrus Eaton’s “Peace Ship” 


In theory it should be a good thing 
for Soviet and Western atomic scien- 
tists to get together in a quiet corner 
and discuss the implications of the 
nuclear-armaments race. But such a 
meeting can be a real danger to peace 
if it is conducted in an atmosphere of 
ambiguity and against a background 
that is suspect. 

An East-West group of nuclear scien- 
tists did meet at Lac Beauport, in Can- 
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ada, for ten days in early April, on the 
invitation of Cleveland industrialist Cy- 
rus S. Eaton. This was the second dis- 
cussion of the kind under Mr. Eaton’s 
sponsorship. The results were not made 
public. The participants will take back 
to their own governments the views and 
conclusions of the gathering. 

No doubt the reports of the American 
and British scientists are likely to have 
a real influence on the respective gov- 
ernments and on public opinion. We 
have no basis for believing that the 
scientists from Russia will have any 
corresponding impact back in the USSR. 
What is perhaps more important, it may 
be wondered if Cyrus Eaton is the man 
under whose auspices any useful East- 
West dialog can be carried on. This 
non-conformist millionaire seems to 
have a laudable, if not carefully thought 
out, impulse to do something for world 
peace. But he is certainly jeopardizing 
his peacemaker’s role by violent anti- 
U. S. speeches. 

The Lac Beaufort participants laid 
plans for a larger conference in Vienna 
next September. This has the makings 
of the biggest Red propaganda oppor- 
tunity since the Stockholm Peace Ap- 
peal of 1950. 


Mikoyan in West Germany 


When a high Soviet official makes a 
goodwill tour of West Germany, it is 
time to sit up and take notice. This is 
particularly true when the visit pro- 
duces a trade agreement between the 
Soviet Union and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Anastas I. Mikoyan, Soviet 
First Deputy Premier, spent only four 
days in the Republic but he had abun- 
dant opportunities to hold up to the 
Germans the old but almost forgotten 
attractive picture of lucrative business 
with the Soviet Union. 

It is true that, from the standpoint 
of the Bonn Government, the visit was 
a “disappointment.” Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano used that word. 
He was referring to Mikoyan’s negative 
reactions to the idea of reunification of 
all Germany on the basis of free elec- 





CorrEcTION: The notice of “Harvard’s 
Catholic Chair” in last week’s issue 
(p. 157), should have read: “Chauncey 
Devereux Stillman . . . in memory of 
his father, Charles Chauncey Stillman.” 
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tions. But from the standpoint of the 
German business public, the first offi- 
cial Soviet visit may have been anything 
but a disappointment. Rich markets to 
the East, including Poland as well as 
the Soviet Union, have a powerful at- 
traction. 

The trade agreement signed by Mik- 
oyan may not, it is true, be of much 
immediate significance. Germany has 
enough business as it is, without needing 
to expand into the Soviet zone of influ- 
ence. But this circumstance can change. 
The Soviets have an unlimited capacity 
to absorb German products and German 
technicians. They have a great need for 
this outside help and will pay a big 
price to get it. Is the Mikoyan visit the 
first move to win over West Germany 
by the carrot instead of the stick? 


Threat to Lebanon 


Tiny Lebanon enjoys a unique posi- 
tion in the Middle East. With its bare 
majority of Christians, the country con- 
tains the largest concentration of non- 
Muslims in this predominantly Muslim 
area of the world. Carved by the French 
out of Syria after World War I, it was 
created to save the Christians from 
becoming a submerged minority. Now 
with the trend toward Arab unity in 
the Middle East, the little nation is in 
danger of losing its identity. For Leban- 
ese Muslims are becoming increasingly 
restive. Many are behind the movement 
to join Syria and Egypt in the new 
United Arab Republic. 

To the fanatical Muslim nationalist 
Lebanon has always been an affront. 
The very origin of the country is his- 
torical proof of Western European in- 
fluence in the Middle East. Its present 
pro-Western foreign policy, determined 
by the country’s Christian leaders, has 
enly added fuel to the fires of resent- 
ment. At the moment many Muslims 
are particularly indignant because 
Christian President Camille Chamoun 
appears determined to run for a second 
term, even though the Lebanese con- 
stitution, as it now stands, limits the 
chief of state to a single term of six 
years. 

This decision of President Chamoun 
is the Lebanese Christian answer to 
the Muslim move toward unity with 
Syria and Egypt. Since Lebanon’s Presi- 
dent must, by law, be a Christian, M. 
Chamoun will probably get his second 





term. But, should the Muslim move. 
ment for Arab unity become stronger, 
will he be able to maintain the separate 
existence of this tiny nation? Before the 
summer is out, the threat to this small 
pro-Western nation may present another 
problem for U. S. foreign policy in the 
Middle East. 


Yugoslavs Talk Back 


In the flare-up of the old quarrel be. 
tween Tito and the Kremlin, it is the 
Kremlin’s new boss and not the Yugo- 
slav dictator who has changed his mind. 
Not since he defied Stalin a decade ago, 
has Tito wavered in his convictions that 
communism can develop differently in 
different countries and that a man can 
be a true disciple of Marx and Lenin 
without toeing every twist in the Soviet 
Russian line. To Stalin this doctrine of 
“national communism” was_ unalloyed 
heresy, but Khrushchev accepted it 
when, after Stalin’s death, he journeyed 
to Belgrade and ate humble pie. On that 
oceasion he agreed that “the roads to 
socialist development are different in 
different states.” 

What’s behind the shift in Khrush- 
chev’s thinking that led him to boycott 
the seventh congress of the Yugoslav 
Communist League, which convened 
April 22-26 in Ljubljana? The free world 
could only speculate—and speculate in 
a vacuum. Some of the experts thought 
that the Kremlin had become the scene 
of another leadership conflict, and that 
to remain top dog Khrushchev had been 
obliged to go part way with the anti- 
Tito followers of the disgraced Molotov. 
Others thought that the Hungarian up- 
rising in 1956 had belatedly convinced 
Khrushchev of the explosive impact of 
Titoist ideas on the captive satellites. 

Whatever the cause of this Commu- 
nist infighting, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration no doubt found great comfort 
in it. It is bound by law to stop all aid 
to Yugoslavia should that nation cease 
to be independent. Tito made it abun- 
dantly clear at Ljubljana that Khrush- 
chev might be top dog in Moscow but 
ke was boss in Belgrade. 


Soviet Economic Squeeze 


When Aluminium, Ltd. of Canada 
announced in March that it was cutting 
prices $40 a ton, observers pointed out 
that Soviet competition in the British 
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market could well have been a big fac- 
tor in the decision. Soviet trade officials 
had been offering aluminum in the 
United Kingdom for the equivalent of 
9 cents a pound under the old Canadian 
figure. 

The tin industry, which, despite the 
International Tin Agreement, is vulner- 
able to attack, is now wondering wheth- 
er it has been selected as the next target 
of a Soviet economic offensive. The 
International Tin Council recently noted 
that Soviet tin exports in 1957 came to 
9,300 long tons. 


Though not much is known for cer- 
tain about tin production behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, Western ex- 
perts are sure that there is no surplus of 
tin in the Communist world. Estimates 
for 1956 place smelter production in the 
USSR, Red China, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia at 22,900 metric tons 
and consumption at 23,700 metric tons. 
Though development of tin resources is 
part of its current Five Year Plan, the 
Soviet Union could not possibly have 
produced over a twelve-month period 
anything like an export surplus of 9,300 


long tons. Are the Kremlin’s Cold War 
strategists cutting back consumption at 
home to break the world price of tin? 
Or has a shift from conventional to nu- 
clear armaments released a quantity of 
tin and other metals which backward 
Soviet consumer industries cannot use? 
Nobody knows for sure. 

Maneuvers of this kind are not very - 
dramatic, but they can have widespread 
and damaging repercussions. Alumin- 
ium’s price cut, for instance, had to be 
matched by U. S. companies. It affected 
aluminum prices all over the world. 





—Future of African Students 


HAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL opportunities for 

Ww young Catholic Africans coming to the 
United States, and what can be done to improve 
them? These are considerations proposed by an 
American-born missionary in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, East Africa, now visiting this country. 

The following data, compiled by Rev. Henry E. 
Hillman of the Holy Ghost Fathers, bear on the 
question of a Catholic contribution to the future 
leadership of the new nations of Africa. 

Using the most conservative population esti- 
mates, we can get a general picture of the Church’s 
numerical strength in relation to other religious 
bodies in Africa (figures in millions): 


I ee er ee 17 
ere eo eee ee 13 
Eastern Christians (separated) ........ 8 
ee Cre eee eee 86 
Pagan, Animist and others ............ 87 

DE kee eripaleniie at een ncuMeNns 211 


Among 710 African students now studying in 
the United States (there are more than this num- 
ber, but no complete data are available) the re- 
ligious picture is as follows: 


IER EN Oe ee 40 
| ere creer eee 375 
Eastern Christians (separated) ........ 85 
EES Seay eo ee nee ee 210 


Only an insignificant number of these students 
are in Catholic institutions. Almost all of them 
are on scholarship grants from private American 
organizations. In the United States there is no 
Catholic organization meeting this problem, which 
is both a challenge and an opportunity for the 
people of the West, and especially for the Cath- 
olics of America. 

Tanganyika Territory, for example, with one 
million Catholics out of a total population of 8 
million, will be self-governing in less than ten 
years. Out of the 46 students from there now 





studying abroad, only 12 are Catholics. Not one is 
in an American Catholic college. 

Our present Holy Father has twice expressed 
his great concern for the future of Africa: in his 
recent encyclical Fidei Donum, and in his address 
to the Second World Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate, October 5, 1957. Africa is now awaken- 
ing from the millennial slumber of her dark past; 
and Africa sees only through the eyes of her edu- 
cated children. Educated Africans are generally 
respected by the illiterate masses. They are the 
continent's future leaders. 

Some nations realize this. Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and India have shown 
great eagerness to educate African students, lavish- 
ing scholarships upon them through the United 
Nations—fourteen times the number of scholar- 
ships that the United States offered in a com- 
parable period of recent time. 

African nationalism has been kindled all over 
the continent. The movement is toward self-gov- 
ernment in as short a time as possible. It is im- 
portant and urgent that Africa’s future leaders 
should have an appreciation of American culture 
and ideals. A number of African students, on the 
other hand, have been thrown off balance by ma- 
terialism and agnosticism. Some have lost faith in 
Christianity, as well as in the paganism of their 
fathers. Some have become Communists. The 
need for Catholic higher education for African 
Catholic students is, therefore, a matter of pro- 
found importance. 

Father Hillman believes that the immediate and 
paramount need is not copious expenditure. Tui- 
tion scholarships in a few selected Catholic insti- 
tutions could suffice to supplement the other aids 
that are available. The principal requirement is 
some kind of organization that could coordinate 
such aid and explore opportunities. Such an under- 
taking would certainly go far toward fulfilling one 
element in our Holy Father’s appeal. 

Joun LaF arce 
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Washington Front 





The Unknown Candidates 


M*: PEOPLE, I suppose, think the city of Washington 

thinks only of politics. The newspaper correspond- 
ents assiduously foster this misconception. No perma- 
nent resident here has a vote, either nationally or 
locally, and most people here look with a sort of amused 
boredom on party strife. The large number of Wash- 
ingtonians who work for the Government, our chief 
employer, are, except for the higher echelons, forbidden 
by the Hatch Act, as amended, to do any politicking. I 
have known bureaucrats who took this injunction to 
mean that they must not even talk politics. 

This leaves practically only the Congress to take 
politics seriously, and Congress takes it very seriously 
indeed. This November, 32-plus-one (W. Va.) Senators 
will be elected, and 435 Representatives. This means 
that in most cases, outside of the South, you have to 
double or even triple the number of office-seekers and, 
where primaries are held, maybe multiply the number 
by seven. 

Who constitute this multitude of politicians? Outside 
of most of the Senators who seek re-election and of a 
handful of Representatives, the vast majority of can- 
didates are unknown nationally, and still more so are 
their prospective opponents. 


Underscorings 


Most of these will probably be glad this Novembe 
that this is so. Most newspaper and radio political com. 
mentators never seem to get it into their heads that 
there is a vast difference between a Presidential yea 
and a midterm election year. In the former, the big 
question is: who will win, the Democratic or Republi. 
can candidate? Congress runs second in interest. But 
this year Congress runs first. There is not just one big 
question, but 468 questions loom: who will win in the 
4th Minnesota District, who in the Ohio 7th, who in 
the Pennsylvania 6th? 

And who knows what goes on in all those districts? 
Only analysts like Samuel Lubell, with his incessant 
traveling, or Louis H. Bean, with his slide rule, can tell 
and they won't tell until late October. One can guess 


eed 


from this disadvantage point what goes on. “I know — 


you did all that for me, but what have you done for me 
lately?” How many incumbents have heard that peren- 


nial question, and wonder whether their opponents © 


promises sound more alluring! Most of it comes down 
to whose fences are repaired. 


Issues? Well, that depends. In California organized | 


labor may be the issue, in Michigan and Ohio unen. 
ployment, in the Far West water resources, in New 
England and Texas flood control, in Virginia racism, in 
many States only personalities. Such is our off-year 
politics. International issues? It seems to this observer, 
from what he hears, that foreign aid, reciprocal tariffs, 
space control, Middle East, and the like, will play little 
part this year. And, of course, there are no Presidential 
coattails on which to ride. WILFRip Parsons 


tion with the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil of New York. The program has been 
made possible by a grant from Charles 





F. Vatterott Jr. of St. Louis, Mo. For 





THE UNIVERSITY of Innsbruck will 
celebrate on May 29 the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of its theological 
faculty, the Canisianum. This faculty, 
staffed by Jesuits, is widely known for 
its many priest graduates in the United 
States. At present, some 70 Americans 
are studying at the Canisianum. 


B MOST REV. PETER L. IRETON, 
Bishop of Richmond, Va., died in 
Georgetown University Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 27. Born in 1882, 
he was ordained in 1906, appointed 
Coadjutor Bishop of Richmond in 1935, 
and succeeded to the see in 1945. 


p> WORKSHOPS or Institutes in Hu- 
man Relations and Group Guidance will 
be held this summer at: Loyola Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles, June 23-Aug. l.... 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky., June 
Z3-Aug. 2. . . . St. Louis University, 
June 17-July 25. . . . Mexico City, 
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Mexico (under auspices of St. Louis 
University), July 28-Aug. 29. 


p>CHURCH AND SOCIETY, a bibli- 
ography covering July, 1956-Jan., 1958, 
compiled by Mother Patricia Barrett, 
R.S.C.J., has been published by the 
Institute of Social Order, 3908 West- 
minster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. (Paper, 
30p., 50¢). 


p CATHOLIC FUNERAL DIREC- 
TORS now have their own guild, under 
the patronage of St. Joseph of Arima- 
thea. The guild was formally launched 
on Passion Sunday, with the blessing of 
His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
at Old St. Patrick’s Church in Chicago. 


pAT FORDHAM University the Vat- 
terott Scholarships offer stipends rang- 
ing up to $2,000 a year to students for 
graduate degrees in the field of race 
relations. Students will work in coopera- 


details apply to the dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, Fordham University, before 
June 15. 


p THE NIELS STENSEN LIBRARY 
in Copenhagen, named in honor of the 
17th-century Danish convert, scientist 
and bishop (see Am. 8/13/55, pp. 469- 
71), is a center of information for non- 
Catholics in the Danish capital. It has 
3,000 volumes, but could use many 
more—preferably “solid Catholic titles,” 
says a friend of the library. Used or 
shelfworn books will be welcome. Mark 
packages “Printed Matter—Gift,” and 
address to the library at Bredgade 67, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


p> EDITOR’S NOTE. Publications are 
frequently sent for mention in this col- 
umn. They cannot be noticed unless the 
sender clearly indicates the price (if 
any) and the postal address of the pub- 
lisher or distributor. C.K. 
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——Hands and Head of Politics Convene 


H AD PLATO FOUND His way to the lake country 
of Northern Idaho last month, his eye 
would have delighted in the spring-freshened 
mountain setting of Hayden Lake and his heart 
been warmed by the distinguished group gath- 
ered to put back together the “hands” and the 
“head” of his philosopher-king. At the invitation 
of Gonzaga University, Spokane—and with the 
generous support of the Ford Foundation—some 
seventy of the nation’s political leaders, political 
scientists and representatives of labor, manage- 
ment and minority groups met April 10-13 to 
probe some problems confronting our parties and 
party government. 

The purpose of the conference, as explained 
by Rev. Richard E. Twohy, S.J., chairman of the 
political science department at Gonzaga and or- 
ganizer of the conference, was “to explore the 
American political party system, to inquire 
whether its traditional structure and methodol- 
ogy remain adequate, under the changed condi- 
tions of our time, to provide government at once 
democratic and responsible.” This examination 
of political conscience focused on the theoretical 
side of politics in order to determine the effi- 
ciency of our present party system and its tech- 
niques with respect to the end it still claims to 
be serving: the good of the nation as a whole in 
an order of justice. 


LIBERTY VS. ORDER 


The opening discussion, led by Rep. Eugene 
J. McCarthy (D., Minn.) and Yale’s Dr. Will- 
moore Kendall, got off to a crackling start as it 
moved into the question of balance: how do we 
preserve a balance between liberty and order 
within the framework of contemporary constitu- 
tionalism and behavioral patterns? This discus- 
sion, stimulated by the sharp differences between 
the discussion leaders themselves, evoked elo- 
quent participation from the floor. Subsequent 
sessions found holders of conflicting viewpoints 
—Sen. Patrick V. McNamara (D., Mich.) and 
Sen. Wallace F. Bennett (R., Utah), Chairman 
Jerome K. Kuykendall of the Federal Power 
Commission and Sen. Richard L. Neuberger 
(D., Ore.), industrialist Edgar Kaiser and the 
AFL-CIO’s George Weaver among them—strug- 
gling to evaluate in terms of the common good, 
such questions as the role of the opposition party 
in policy formation, the use of mass communica- 
tion media by political parties, the responsibili- 
ties of interest groups in the party system, etc. 





Donatp E. TurNER, $.J., who teaches at Jesuit 
High School, Portland, Ore., is a student of po- 
litical science. He assisted at this conference. 





George Bickel of the National Farmers Union 
and Roy Wilkins of the NAACP offered frank 
and objective analyses of their respective interest 
groups in relation to the national interest. 

The significance of the conference lay in its 
unique opportunity for political practitioners and 
theoreticians to work together—a feat in itself— 
to rehinge some dangling political problems of a 
modern complex society to their moorings in a 
basic political philosophy. For only a basic phi- 
losophy can make those problems intelligible and 
worth solving. 

It was to retrace the connections between 
practice and principle that the National Confer- 
ence on the Political Parties was convoked. The 
committee invited men of stature from both the 
theoretical and the practical worlds of politics 
and offered them two areas for debate: 1) the 
problems raised by competing national interest 
groups in their attempt to integrate contem- 
porary national and international policy through 
the traditional brokerage of the political parties; 
2) the relation of the parties to the universities 
in clarifying and disseminating our traditional 
“public philosophy.” 

Discussion in the first area produced one solid 
result. The assembly passed a unanimous resolve 
urging the chairman to bring together the heads 
of communications media and party leaders to 
discuss objective political reporting and the ad- 
vertising pressures of political campaigns. Both 
Paul Butler, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and Bertha Adkins, assistant 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
were able to report on a number of projects 
under way in the two parties aimed at wider 
grass-roots participation in politics. 

In the second field of inquiry—the analysis of 
the relation of the universities to the parties—the 
conference enjoyed remarkable success. The 
practical politicians and the political scientists 
both blamed the universities for not having more 
energetically inculcated political principles in 
their students. Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau of the 
University of Chicago pointed to the baseless 
fear and timidity on the part of political science 
departments in colleges the nation over. 

Such conclusions as the conference arrived at 
are, of course, general and do not promise over- 
night changes in the political scene. But straws 
in the wind do indicate changes in weather. The 
fact is that the “hands” of political life were for 
three eventful days reunited to the “head.” The 
frame within which hands and head can function 
together was outlined. The right questions were 
asked. Time—and meetings like this one—will 
bring the answers closer. Dona.p E. TuRNER 
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Editorials 








Dr. Schweitzer vs. Archbishop Godfrey 


ANY SENSITIVE SOULS were no doubt greatly moved 
by Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s well-publicized ap- 
peal to the nuclear powers. From his remote home in 
French Equatorial Africa, this respected humanitarian 
with the voice of a prophet called upon both East and 
West to cease testing nuclear weapons and to renounce 
their use. He urged them to this course in the name 
of their responsibility to their own peoples and to all 
mankind. Such an appeal was bound to awake a sympa- 
thetic echo in the hearts of troubled men in the free 
nations now embarked on a program of nuclear arma- 
ments. 

This much can be said for Dr. Schweitzer’s message: 
it dramatizes a conscience problem which must be met. 
It would be an injustice to the moral sentiment of 
Western civilization to suggest that the ghastly po- 
tentialities of nuclear warfare do not stir grave doubts 
about the rectitude of our course. World opinion is en- 
titled to guidance from its moral leaders if these doubts 
are not to gnaw away at the inner fabric of our society 
and undermine our capacity to resist Soviet aggression. 

In this respect the Easter sermon of Archbishop God- 


frey of Westminster provides more valid moral norms: 


than the appeal to the heart which marks the call of 
Doctor Schweitzer. In Great Britain, during the past 
months, as that country has been carrying on H-bomb 
experiments in the Pacific, public opinion has mani- 
fested more than ordinary disquiet as to the moral is- 
sues involved. To meet this rising demand for peace of 
mind, the ranking English Catholic prelate laid down 
a few essential points. These points are valid for Ameri- 
can as well as for English Catholics. 

Three key principles emerged from Archbishop God- 
frey’s sermon: 1) In a war of self-defense the use of 
even the most powerful nuclear weapons against a 


Bardot and 


HICH PAPER do you read? It doesn’t matter much. 
The more sensational U. S. press, the in-betweens 
and the dignified journals have all been for some time 
regaling their readers with titillating bits about one 
actress (?) yclept Brigitte Bardot. This is not by any 
means the first time that a so-called French bombshell 
has deafened our ear drums, but we doubt that ever in 
the history of movie advertising has a second-rate ac- 
tress, who has nothing to offer save a certain dispropor- 
tion in anatomical make-up, been given such a build-up 
—something she needs least. 
Ever since And God Created Woman (the coy asides 
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legitimate target can be justified; 2) testing of such 
weapons is therefore permissible; 3) but the use of in. 
discriminate nuclear weapons on areas preponderantly 
civilian is unlawful. One portion of the Archbishop’ 
sermon deserves explicit quotation. “We do not be. 
lieve,” he said, “that it has yet been conclusively shown 
that there can be no conceivable circumstance in which 
there might be a legitimate target for even the most 
powerful nuclear weapon.” Obviously, if the use of 
such weapons is permissible, it is also lawful to test 
them, particularly if the testing diminishes the amount 
of dangerous fall-out. 

This is no blanket endorsement of nuclear warfare 
but a carefully weighed guide to consciences facing a 
specific situation in a given period of time. In the con- 
text of the debate now going forward in English Cath. 
olic circles and in Britain generally, the Archbishop's 
meaning is unmistakable. The present nuclear arma- 
ments program of the Western Allies is not inherently 
repugnant to the principles of Christian morality or of 
natural ethics. Provided that earnest and not merely 
perfunctory efforts are made to achieve general dis- 
armament agreements and an easing of tension, a group 
of nations threatened by a common danger is not 
obliged to disarm unilaterally. 

Archbishop Godfrey will get no thanks from those 
who put their confidence in the humanitarian pacifism 
of Doctor Schweitzer’s latest message. From the limited 
perspective of the present, it may, indeed, be difficult 
to discern which of the two stands would be more con- 
ducive to real peace—that which urged the lamb to lie 
down with the lion, or that which preserved intact the 
inherent right and duty of self-defense. If the past, 
however, is any guide, no real security can be antici- 
pated where freedom is synonymous with weakness. 


the Ad-Men 


on this title insist that the devil created Brigitte Bardot) 
began to gross all-time highs at some “art” theatres, the 
press seems to have abandoned all restraint. The prob- 
lem now becomes more acute since the rights to the 
Bardot pictures have been taken over by a major U. S. 
distributing agency. What was a minor pestilence now 
threatens to become a major scourge. Your neighbor- 
hood theatre will soon be plastered with posters entic- 
ing you and your children to come and see the lady 
who “breathes sex in a bikini.” 

The astonishing thing is how the more responsible 
press in the United States has succumbed to this offense 
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to good taste. We might perhaps expect Confidential or 
daily counterparts of that delver into sewers to run 
suggestive text and pictures. But what is our verdict 
when such a paper as the New York Times violates its 
own standards? We have admired that paper for years 
for the reticence with which it treats sex crimes in its 
news columns. Names of attack-victims are never given; 
in the recent Lana Turner case, the lurid love-letters 
were admirably played down in the Times news 
columns. But in its movie-ad columns, the Times fre- 
quently runs text and pictures it would ban from its 
news columns. Why the double standard? 

The Times is on the record as having “advertising 
acceptability standards.” They are contained in a little 
brochure at hand as this is being written. “The chief 
purpose of the Times’ advertising policy,” we read, “is 
to protect the reader.” Under this general rubric, we 
find category number six: “Advertisements that are in- 
decent, vulgar, suggestive, repulsive or offensive.” 
Whatever the Bardot ads are, they are without doubt 
vulgar. Does the Times have no responsibility to “pro- 
tect the reader” from vulgarity? 


If this indictment seems to come down particularly 
hard against the Times, it is because we expect more 
from a newspaper that publishes “all the news that’s 
fit to print.” Cynics have twisted that noble slogan to 
read “all the news that’s print to fit.” We don’t believe 
that the Times tailors its news columns just to fit, what- 
ever the objective truth of the matter. We are coming 
to feel, however, that the Times’ movie-ad columns are 
getting to be such as to give us fits. The same can be 
said for the displays that debauch the similar columns 
in the New York Herald Tribune. Is this the first wave 
in the movie industry's campaign to recoup its waning 
business? Is it no holds barred from now on in? 

We don't believe we are asking too much. If there 
is any journalism in this country that is bound to set 
standards, it is the type of journalism represented by 
the New York Times. Why can’t we go to the movie-ad 
columns in that journal with the same confidence we 
feel in reading its news coverage? 

“Bardolatry” is scarcely a healthy cultural influence. 
The press that panders to it is denying its claim to be 
a good influence on U. S. taste and public morality. 


As Africa Stirs 


ONG KNOWN as the “dark continent,” Africa is at last 
L finding its place in the sun. Last year in Fidei 
Donum, his encyclical on the missions, Pope Pius XII 
devoted a good third of his words to this vast continent 
and to the fact that today it is “passing through what 
may be the most serious years of its destiny.” What the 
Holy Father had in mind was highlighted two weeks 
ago in Ghana when the independent nations of Africa 
met for the first time in conference. Their meeting 
caught the attention of the world. Now no more than 
a voice, these countries give promise of becoming a 
political bloc of great strength in the not too distant 
future. 

Meanwhile the National Planning Association (NPA) 
has issued a statement on the role the United States 
can and should play in the economic development of 
the slumbering giant of a continent. The importance of 
Africa has suddenly burst on a hitherto neglectful 
world. 

Africa, NPA points out, contains the largest reserve 
of undeveloped human and natural resources remaining 
on this planet. Both agriculturally and industrially its 
potentialities are today nowhere near realization. 
Throughout much of West and Central Africa, the 
problem is one of underpopulation and scarcity of 
labor. With improved agricultural methods, Africa 
could not only support a much larger population but 
could supply the rest of the world with increasing 
quantities of agricultural commodities. 

Even less developed are the metal and mineral re- 
sources of the continent. The rich metal deposits of the 
Belgian Congo and the Rhodesias are known. So too 
are the abundant reserves of high-grade iron ore in 
West Africa. But in all probability these are small com- 
pared with mineral wealth still undiscovered. Recent 
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years have brought to light new diamond fields and 
previously unknown deposits of iron ore, copper and 
varieties of nonferrous metals. These are becoming in- 
creasingly important in the age of electronics, nuclear 
energy and high-speed flight in the upper levels of the 
atmosphere. 

To develop these resources Africa is totally de- 
pendent on outside forces. Up to the present the British, 
French and Belgians have provided the financial as- 
sistance and the technical skills. Compared to their 
resources, the sums they have allocated for African de- 
velopment have been large. Compared to Africa’s needs, 
the funds and trained personnel have been far too 
small. Moreover, as independence and self-government 
are achieved by more African nations, the European 
countries may no longer be willing to extend aid on the 
current scale. The United States, reasons NPA, must be 
prepared to fill the gap or watch Africa succumb to 
the wiles of either Soviet communism or Egyptian 
nationalism, which today “are both competitors and 
collaborators in tropical Africa.” 

The key to the development of Africa lies in col- 
laboration of a different kind—that espoused by Pius 
XII in Fidei Donum: 


We express Our wish that a task of constructive 
collaboration may be carried out in Africa; a col- 
laboration free of prejudices and mutual sensitive- 
ness, preserved from the seduction and strictures of 
false nationalism, and capable of extending to the 
people, rich in resources and future, the true values 
of Christian civilization, which have already borne 
so many fruits in other continents. 


Only thus will Africa shape its “destiny.” As colonialism 
withers, will the West meet the challenge implied in 
these words of Pius XII? 
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World Catholic Press 





DUBLIN REVIEW (128 Sloane St., 
London, $.W. 1), “Catholics and Eng- 
lish Public Life,” by Claude Leetham, 
Spring 1958, pp. 40-48. 

In 1830 a bishop in London wrote a 
pastoral letter warning Catholics of the 
dangers of entering public life; in 1957 
a British bishop tells them of their duty 
to enter public life. In the intervening 
years a great change occurred in the 
thinking of Catholics. This author thinks 
that there are still so few Catholics in 
Parliament (20 in the House of Com- 
mons represent four million Catholics; 
55 Jewish MP’s represent half a million 
Jews) because they have deliberately 
avoided election. His berating of British 
Catholics’ “ghetto mentality” will sound 
familiar to U. S. Catholics, who have 
known the same problem here. The 
Conference of Catholic Old Boys (i.e., 
Alumni Associations) is sending speak- 
ers into the schools this year to urge 
Catholic youth to turn its attention to 
public life. 

of 
INFORMATIONS CATHOLIQUES 
INTERNATIONALES (163 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, Paris 17), “Israel, Year 
10,” April 1, pp. 13-23. 

On May 14 Israel will celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of its existence as 
a sovereign state. This sympathetic ac- 
count of its history, institutions, immi- 
gration, religion, politics and minorities 
condenses much information into a short 
space. The Zionist movement has shown 
socialistic and nationalistic tendencies. 
The former has led to development of 
collective farms, state-owned or union- 
cwned business enterprises and a cen- 
tralized government; the latter has led 
to encouragement of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, a privileged place for the mili- 
tary, multiplication of political parties 
and hardships inflicted on minority 
groups. The article presents the religious 
faith and practice of the people of Israel 
as more flourishing than is popularly be- 
lieved. 

* 
STIMMEN DER ZEIT (Veterinarstr. 5, 
Munich 22), “Christianity in the United 
Arab Republic,” by Wilhelm de Vries, 
April, pp. 50-62. 
Besides political problems, the union 
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of Egypt and Syria in the United Arab 
Republic brings serious religious prob- 
lems. In Egypt, 120,000 Catholics (60,- 
000 Latin Catholics and 60,000 Orien- 
tal Catholics, divided into five rites) 
form, with 100,000 Orthodox, 80,000 
Copts and 200,000 Protestants, a tiny 
minority among their 24 million fellow 
Egyptians; in Syria, a somewhat similar 
proportion prevails. Extreme national- 
ists among the Arabs would like to 
achieve unity by eliminating the non- 
Moslem population. In fact, under eco- 
nomic and social pressures, a consider- 
able emigration of Christians has been 
taking place since 1950. 

Will the Christian minorities, Cath- 
olic, Orthodox and Protestant, act to- 
gether to assert their right to worship, 
to conduct schools and to follow their 
own marriage laws? They will have to 
act for themselves. “France and Britain 
are finished, and people won't listen 
any more even to America. The Chris- 
tians are strictly on their own.” A begin- 
ning of common action has been made, 
and “many Orthodox laity critically op- 
pose their hierarchy’s refusal to deal 
with Catholics.” The author ends on a 
hopeful note for the future. 


FRANKFURTER HEFTE (Leipziger 
Str. 17, Frankfurt am Main), “The 
Catholic Writer and the World,” by 
Frangois Mauriac, March, pp. 165-176. 

In an interview given to the Paris 
daily L’Express, the 73-year-old Nobel 
Prizewinner tells how his tastes and 
ideas have changed over the years. He 
deplores the psychological novel (e.g. 
Proust’s), because it doesn’t offer a real 
person as protagonist but only an ego. 
“Together with painting without figures, 
we have today novels without persons.” 
Thus, he is intensely interested in Kafka, 
the man, in his diaries and letters; but 
he has no interest in Kafka’s novels. As 
for the characters in his own novels, 
Mauriac admits they faded from his 
memory shortly after he wrote them 
down. 

He lost his love for the world of 
fiction and became interested in events 
of history at the time of the Spanish 
Civil War. Today the eclipse of France 
baffles him. “The France of Péguy, the 





France of Bernanos, the France so many 
Frenchmen—all my friends of around 
the year 1914—died for, that France 
must have existed, since they died for 
it. But didn’t it die with them?” Now 
even his interest in history has lessened, 
and he aspires to the quiet of contem- 
plation. 
e 

MONTH (114 Mount St., London, 
W. 1), “St. Bernadette,” by James Brod- 
rick, May, pp. 271-282. 

The noted historian Father Brodrick 
tells how Bernadette was, by her very 
plainness, a new kind of saint. “Our 
Lady knew what she was about when 
she chose Bernadette as her herald, for 
grace builds on nature and there was 
in this child a strange native aristocracy 
of disposition. . . .” She was, for in- 
stance, adamant against taking money 
and she was truthful as the day is long. 
People often tried to get her to retell 
the story of her apparitions as they 
thought these should have happened; 
ecclesiastics and laity sometimes took it 
on themselves to snub her—for her own 
good, of course, to keep her from taking 
on airs. But she remained simple and 
unaffected. “Many years after her death, 
Bernadette did work some miracles to 
please the Congregation of Rites, but 
she was herself Our Lady’s most beauti- 


ful miracle.” 
® 


HECHOS Y DICHOS (Apartado 243, 
Zaragoza), “American Protestantism: 
An Analysis,” by John W. Saatman, 
April, pp. 262-267. 

At the same time that dogma has been 
whittled away to almost nothing among 
some U. S. Protestant believers, a num- 
ber of new and eminent theologians and 
improved divinity schools have devel- 
oped the content of Protestant theology 
(e.g., belief in a trinitarian God). The 
stress of former generations on the so- 
cial role of religion has yielded to a 
new accent on personal salvation; evan- 
gelical preachers in 1958 are listened 
to because they speak to the personal 
needs of their hearers. Divine worship 
and liturgy, in Communion services, 
Bible reading, silent prayer in groups, 
etc., appeal to many Protestants today. 
While warning of the danger of a fast- 
growing class of bureaucrats in the ecu- 
menical organizations, the author finds 
that ecumenicism is but another evi- 
dence of the vitality of U. S. Protestant- 
ism today. EuGENE K. CULHANE 
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Progress in Vietnam 


Francs J, Corley 


ARLY IN FesrRuARY, Vu Van Mau, Foreign Minis- 
E ter of Vietnam, announced that the International 

Control Commission, which supervises the Geneva 
Conference armistice in former Indo-China, would 
move its headquarters from Hanoi in the Communist 
North to Saigon. This transfer was made despite the 
fact that Vietnam does not recognize the commission 
as having any official status (Vietnam was not a party 
to the Geneva accords which set it up in 1954). It there- 
fore indicates the growing stature of Saigon. 

Communist Hanoi is an isolated city—“depressingly 
lifeless,” said one observer—cut off almost entirely 
from the free world by slow, roundabout communica- 
tions and a Maginot line of obstacles. Saigon, on the 
other hand, bustles with international life as well as 
its own vitality. It is fast becoming the air junction of 
Far Asia, the fulcrum of travel along the free periphery 
of Asia, rivaling Singapore as a stopping-off place be- 
fore the final jump to Hong Kong and Tokyo. In Saigon, 
where the Vietnamese Government gives the Control 
Commission de facto cooperation without recognition, 
the commission members will not only be in easier 
contact with their colleagues in Laos and Cambodia 
as well as with their home countries, but will breathe 
free, cosmopolitan air. . 

The commission’s move is not the only recent recog- 
nition of Vietnam’s growing stature in Far Asia. In 
March, 1955, even while Binh Xuyen insurrectionists 
still fought in the capital, delegates from the new State 
of Vietnam busily drafted their speeches for the great 
Bandung Conference in Indonesia, the first plenary 
meeting of Asian and African nations in the history 
of mankind. Nguyen Van Thoai, head of the Viet dele- 
gation, assured the conference of his country’s ardent 
support “of all undertakings which may help small 
nations gain quickly their independence in order to 
live under a regime of freedom, respecting human per- 
sonality and the basic rights of mankind.” In October 
of last year, the ninth meeting of the Colombo Plan 
Conference was held in Saigon, the first non-Common- 
wealth city to be so honored. 

Vietnam’s rise in international importance has been 
neither meteoric nor spectacular. It should be remem- 





Fr. Cor.eEy, s.J., returned recently from an extended 
tour of Asia, made possible by the Ford Foundation. He 
is presently a member of the research staff of the In- 
stitute of Social Order at St. Louis University. 
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bered, however, that in July, 1954, few observers would 
have given the nation two years’ life as it began its 
autonomous existence. The French spokesman who 
proposed Ngo Dinh Diem as Prime Minister expressed 
the opinion in conversations with Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith that while Mr. Ngo was unquestionably the best 
man for the job, he could not succeed, even though 
France and the United States gave him unlimited sup- 
port. 


PRECARIOUS FREEDOM 


Nor did this evaluation overstate the gravity of the 
situation. Ever since 1946, the French Government had 
been vainly attempting to set up in Vietnam a new 
Government that could rival in popular support the 
Communist Government created by the Vietminh under 
Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi. These attempts were obviously 
efforts to salvage French colonial authority; and all 
observers agreed that French failure to build a really 
free Government would mean that ultimately the en- 
tire Vietnamese people would pass behind a new Bam- 
boo Curtain. Graham Greene’s The Quiet American and 
Robert Shaplen’s A Forest of Tigers are fictional ac- 
counts of alleged unofficial American attempts to coun- 
ter the immense popularity of Communist “Uncle Ho.” 

French efforts steadily concentrated on Emperor 
Bao Dai, scion of the Nguyen dynasty, which had 
ruled the country for well over a century. But he had 
never been a popular figure, and the Governments 
formed under him were scarcely nationalist. When the 
Catholic leader, Mr. Ngo, was appointed Bao Dai’s 
Prime Minister in 1954, his chances of success were 
certainly no higher than the French evaluation of the 
situation placed them. Ngo’s personal prestige among 
Viet leaders was immense, but he had little popular 
following; and neither his prestige nor the slight popu- 
lar following he could command would survive if he 
gave even the slightest appearance of being just another 
tool of France. On the other hand, if he tried too rapidly 
to develop a truly independent Government, he could 
expect opposition from the Emperor himself, as well as 
from the French and Vietnamese Francophiles, who 
stood to lose heavily if the colonial regime were termi- 
nated. 

And the Vietminh’s fierce dynamism was a danger- 
ous opponent. It took faith, hope, love, fortitude, and 
almost desperate heroism, to give unqualified public 
support to the Ngo regime—and all that, and more, to 
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be Ngo Dinh Diem. What if his Government collapses, 
one could not help conjecturing, what if Vietnam at- 
tempts some dangerously easy compromise? What if 
the Vietminh cadres take over in Saigon? 

In the upshot Mr. Ngo exercised statesmanship of a 
high order in freeing himself from the suffocating em- 
brace of Francophiles. Then, partially by dividing them 
and partially by winning them over, he ultimately sub- 
dued three insurrectionist guerrilla armies threatening 
to maintain states within the state. On at least three 
occasions between September, 1954 and June, 1955 his 
hold on office was thread-thin, and for one chaotic 
period of about twelve hours he seems actually to have 
been overthrown by a coup détat. But by October, 
1955, when he called for a referendum to decide 
whether Bao Dai should continue as chief of state, 
Ngo’s star was rising. The people voted more than 98 to 
1 for Ngo Dinh Diem as against Emperor Bao Dai. 


WINNING FRIENDS 


The strong support given Ngo’s Government in the 
referendum virtually terminated the political crisis. The 
President then set at work establishing a fully demo- 
cratic regime to supplant the one-man rule he had 
established. He astounded Vietnamese and _ foreign 
opinion by announcing elections to be held within a few 
months to select a constituent assembly. Actually the 
target date could not be met because of the troubles, 
but by March, 1956, when I arrived in Vietnam, a 
census had been taken despite chaos in the country- 
side, voters had been registered, elections had been 
held and the assembly was in session. The new Con- 
stitution was promulgated on October 25, 1956, the 
first anniversary of the Vietnamese Republic. 

The gravity of the internal situation did not prevent 
Mr. Ngo from working vigorously at the task of firmly 
establishing his country within the family of nations. 
Excluded from the UN by a persistent Soviet veto (but 
admitted to most adjunct bodies) and from Seato 
(the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) by the 
Geneva agreements, Vietnam has been compelled to 
win its place by slow, bilateral activity. The President 
or one of his close associates has visited all the major 
countries of the West. He has himself exchanged state 
visits with most of the Far Asian countries and is al- 
ready recognized as a moderate leader, firmly com- 
mitted to the cause of the free world. 

In mid-1957 he began a series of visits to strengthen 
Vietnamese ties with neighboring nations, begin- 
ning with Bangkok and includ- 
ing Seoul, Delhi and Canberra. 
He has also received the heads 
of government of Laos, Japan, 
the Philippines, as well as Bur- 
ma’s Prime Minister U Nu dur- 
ing his sabbatical leave from 
office. Malaya honored Vietnam 
by choosing Saigon as the first 
capital to receive a state visit 
from its Prime Minister. 

The mere continued exis- 








tence of the Republic, transformed from its anomalous 
condition under a puppet Emperor into a conventional 
state with a modern Constitution, has stirred the people. 
Men inured to lethargy by years of frustrated struggle 
for independence and unending disillusionment have 
begun to hope. Foreign recognition of the state has en- 
hanced its standing at home. Vietnam’s autonomy, 
fragile though it be, is a reality and has been acknowl- 
edged by almost two-score nations; politically, indeed, 
the Republic stands on firmer footing than the People’s 
Democracy in the North. 

But militarily and economically its strength is less 
reassuring, and, unlike the Red regime in the North, it 
cannot use totalitarian weapons to club down popular 
discontent. The military strength of the Vietminh forces 
is known. Their prestige as the conquerors of France 
is immense. The surrender at Dienbienphu and the 
panicky evacuation by the French of the southern Red 
River delta in the midst of conversations at Geneva 
still redound to the credit of the battle-tried Vietminh 
guerrillas. And everyone in the South knows how fully 
the Republic’s economy depends on foreign economic 
assistance for budget support and for goods of every 
kind. 

So the work of training the army and rebuilding the 
economy advances slowly. Maintaining a strong army 
is considered important, not so much from fear of at- 
tack (since the North has only traded French colonial- 
ism for Chinese, and its army is a weapon of Chinese 
policy), as because the economy could not yet absorb 
large floods of discharged soldiers with their families. 


BUILDING A STRONG ECONOMY 


Thanks to the great resourcefulness of the refugees 
themselves, the Vietnamese Government was able to 
make rapid headway with their resettlement. By April, 
1956, about 75 per cent of the 860,000 persons who 
had fled from Communist enslavement in the North 
were adequately settled; at the present time, aid 
for refugees is practically terminated. The Refugee 
Commission has become the Commission for Land 
Development and is charged with opening huge tracts 
of land in the Vietnamese highlands and the vast allu- 
vial plains of the far south. One recent report on the 
situation concluded: “Basic resettlement is long 
finished; now theirs is a struggle for prosperity’— 
prosperity, it must be understood, by Asian standards. 

Other measures of economic progress can also be 
noted. Scores of miles of highway and railroad, neg- 
lected during the years of fighting and _ seriously 
damaged by the Vietminh, have been reconstructed; 
thousands of tons of silt have been dredged from 
canals and rivers; bridges without number have been 
rebuilt. Work is on foot, as was mentioned above, to 
bring thousands of acres of new land into cultivation, 
to expand basic agricultural production and diversify 
the national crop. At present the only significant ex- 
ports are rice, rubber and corn; this overwhelmingly 
agricultural country, moreover, must import large quan- 
tities of fruit, sugar, tobacco, vegetables and cotton. No 
notable progress has yet been made in industrial de- 
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velopment, which formerly was concentrated in the 
North. There is need for large capital expansion: first, 
to produce goods needed for internal consumption, 
especially foods, fibers, textiles, paper and pharmaceu- 
ticals; then for export, to balance the badly unbalanced 
budget, which has a deficit ranging around 75 per cent. 


MAKING HASTE SLOWLY 


Yet it is likely that these measures will be slow of 
accomplishment. Peasant people accept change re- 
luctantly. “You are not created to deal with the river,” 
the old sampan boatmen chuckle, with the ancient as- 
surance of ageless skill and changeless tradition. So 
the peasant, whose ancestors for 21 centuries have 
plodded the dark gray muck of the paddy plots, listens 
to the white-skinned expert who lectures him earnestly 
through a listless interpreter about improved strains 
of rice seed, better methods of harrowing and planting, 
high-production fertilizers and scientific irrigation. 
Rome and five-year plans are not built in a day. 

While the Vietnamese themselves and U. S. eco- 
nomic-cooperation officials are dissatisfied with the 
progress made since independence, the country has a 
standard of living and a per-capita income that rank 
high among the nations of Asia. Vietnam stood fourth 
in per-capita shares of gross national product among 15 
nations of Far Asia in 1955; only Malaya, Japan and 
the Philippines stood higher. Like all countries of south- 
east Asia, Vietnam is far from overpopulated; hence 
the possibilities of improving the economy are not 
jeopardized by the pressure of too many people. When 
the huge floods of refugees are fully assimilated into 
the productive population, it is likely that the effects 
of economic progress already made will be more per- 
ceptible, since neither population concentration nor 
rate of growth seems sufficient to “eat up” economic 
expansion as fast as it is achieved. 

But expectations will probably outstrip improvement, 
so that there will continue to be dissatisfaction, The 
recent experience of an American working in Vietnam 
can illustrate this point. A resettled refugee who was 
cultivating a fine stand of sugar cane complained about 
his situation, since he had only one hectare of land 
(2.1 acres). When questioned, he admitted that for- 
merly, when he lived in the North, he had only a quar- 
ter-hectare. Then he pointed out that his land in the 
South was only rented. It took persistent interrogation 
to draw out the admission that he was not expected to 
pay a single piaster of rent for the first ten years of 
occupation! 

There are serious grounds for dissatisfaction, of 
course. But some of the grumbling results from 
imagined ills. And some is the heritage of an ancient 
peasant tradition, long used to tribulation from flood, 
drought and tyrant. All this is not to imply that Vietnam 
is a land of security and plenty; it will never be either 
so long as it lives partitioned into two unnatural halves. 
The uneconomic cleavage between an industrial North 
and an agricultural South, the tragic necessity of sup- 
porting two large armies, the imperious demands for 
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somewhat improved standards of living, place on the 
backs of the Vietnamese people a burden heavier than 
those they have borne in history, one they cannot sup- 
port unaided. Help must be continued if hope is not to 
be quenched. 

And there is hope. They are one people; there is no 
natural division between Northern and Southern popu- 
lations. The slight cultural differences and _ frictions 
between the two regions are less significant than those 
between North and South in the United States. The 
partition is of Western fashioning, as are the ideological 
barriers that divide the two Governments. The West 
has brought tragedy to a great and good people; it 
must now help them to find a way back from despair. 





A Deeply Religious Life 


The normal daily existence of the majority of 
Vietnamese Catholics comes as close to the state 
of evangelical perfection as seems possible for a 
lay population. The poverty, simplicity and labor 
of Nazareth are the lot of the average village 
family. Luxuries: are unknown. The countless 
villages of the Tonkin delta and many other re- 
gions have so far been spared the sometime bad 
effects of the motion picture and the catch-penny 
press. Life is austere in the Vietnam countryside, 
and the Catholics have accepted the austerity in 
a spirit of faith. 

They begin their day, before sunrise in the 
church, with Mass, if they have a priest, with 
morning prayers if they do not. They end their 
day in the church. Only one building rises above 
the clustered bamboos and thatched cottages of 
their village, and that is their church. Working 
barefoot in the water and mud of their rice fields, 
they see the steeple and the cross when they 
raise their eyes. The church bell is the only sound 
that comes to them across the stretches of water 
and green rice-stalks. 

When they leave their fields after the long day, 
their church and their home are truly places of 
re-creation to them. They have the weaknesses 
of human nature, but vice is seldom rooted 
in such lives as theirs. They maintain high 
standards of chastity, premarital and marital. 
Drunkenness and opium-smoking are rare. . . . 

The primary work of the missions, the con- 
version of souls, has not ceased during the years 
of war... . It is a fruitful and promising vine- 
yard that has been laid open to the ravages of 
communism in Vietnam. But if any Far Eastern 
vineyard was to be exposed, in no other were 
the vines more strongly rooted or likely to retain 
more of their branches during the storm. 


“Vietnam, a Ravaged Vineyard,” by Rev. Patrick 
O'Connor, in Worldmission, Spring 1955, pp. 
18-20. 
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Scripture from the Billboards 
Sister Mary Faith, OSB. 


which I suppose ought not to bother me at all— 

the face of Falstaff from the billboards, advertising 
beer. It has seemed unfair somehow to Shakespeare to 
have the great exponent of man’s worth speak only one 
universal invitation from coast to coast. 

I know I should not be a Puritan, or an idol-wor- 
shiper, for that matter. After all, Shakespeare did stoop 
to let the beloved vagabond, the great hill of flesh, com- 
fort himself with the words: “’Tis no sin, Hal, to labor 
in one’s vocation.” 

And, of course, it was Falstaff’s abuse, not his use, of 
the product he now advertises that took him from honor 
to ignominy in his rejection at Westminster by Hal, and 
from humor to pathos in his transfer from the jolly 
company of his friends to the gray quietness of the 
tavern where he died. 

Still, I have wished wistfully that Shakespeare had 
some other testimony on the billboards than that of 
the great wastrel. At least, I did wish so until recently, 
when something set me wondering. 


T HAVE OFTEN been disturbed by a very strange thing 


MEANING OF FALSTAFF 


The Spaeth Foundation, I noticed in America, has 
offered a $1,000 award for the best current writing on 
the contribution which contemporary art makes to re- 
ligion. Now, I do not propose the billboard pictures of 
Falstaff as contemporary art. But the topic made me 
wonder. If contemporary art makes a contribution to 
religion, what of past art? And if art, what of literature? 
And if literature, what of Falstaff? And if Falstaff, what 
then does the portrait really say which looks down so 
everlastingly over the threads of our cities? 

Everyone who has met Sir John knows that he serves 
as a foil to Prince Hal in Shakespeare’s development 
of the concept of true honor. However much fun he is 
in the Henry plays, no one ever forgets the man- 
mountain rising from his position of playing dead to 
stab the dead body of the rebel Hotspur and carry it 
off to claim honor he never earned. It is at that moment 
that a literature class gets very quiet and says: “There 
is nothing here, really, but tragedy. His life looks funny, 
but it isn’t.” 

I had known these things for a long time; just as I 
had known, of course, that great literature is great for 





Sr. Mary Fartu teaches English at Donnelly College, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
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what it reveals of human life. The Spaeth Foundation’s 
reminder that it reveals the tie between man and God 
set me looking earnestly this morning into the billboard 
face for something else. 

What else is in the Falstaff story? 

It is in Henry V that Falstaff dies. He has been re- 
jected by Hal before Westminster Abbey on the day of 
the coronation in a moment that causes a strange stir- 
ring at the heart. The young king does not “know” the 
old man, the days of youth are over, and Hal orders 
that a pension be given and the sack-consumer be taken 
out of his royal sight forever. 

Falstaff continues his career, of course, dying of too 
much of it in his tavern. His death is reported by the 
hostess (II, 3): 

A’ made a finer end and went away an it had been 

any christom child; a’ parted even just between 

twelve and one, even at the turning o' the tide; for 
. after I saw him fumble with the sheets and play 
with flowers and smile upon his fingers’ ends, | 
knew there was but one way; for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. 

“How now, Sir John!” quoth I; “What, man! be o’ 

good cheer!” So a’ cried out “God, God, God!” 

three or four times. 


And suddenly the whole picture is reconciled. The 
would-be highway robber, the profligate, the player at 
honor, says the prayer of the black sheep. It was only 
this morning that I knew the green fields to be Fal- 
staff's version of “The Lord is my shepherd; He will 
lead me into green pastures.” No one would contest, 
Shakespeare knew no one would contest, that he had a 
right to “babble of green fields,” since the Lord Him- 
self made up the parallel for those caught in the dingy 
places where the wind blows over the dark shingles of 
worlds like his. 

I thought, as the car swerved around the intersection 
and the billboard that advertised the big man faded, I 
thought how anyone can accept the parable in a Gospel 
reading on a bright Sunday. To show it in the drab 
confines of a tavern where a hulk of wasted man is dy- 
ing, is to see the parable concretized by a poet reaching 
out to be true to a man he had created out of God's 
materials. 

I have seen Falstaff on the billboards of the cities be- 
fore, and have smiled at the lasting, if dubious, quality 
of his permanence. Only today did I really know what 


he is doing there. 
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The great Christian poets are always wrestlers with 
the divine overbuying, as Crashaw called it, the salvag- 
ing we can never quite believe in because of its ex- 
travagance—prudent Puritans that many of us still are. 
It is this tangling with the infinite wastefulness, one 
might conclude, that almost makes the great poet, tak- 
ing him as it does to the line where man indeed meets 
God. John Moffit, in “The Second Coming” (Atlantic, 
April, 1956), goes up to the line. He sees the earth de- 
stroyed by the cobalt bomb and the Divine Love sur- 
viving: 

And I saw the world go down 
To the bottom of the pit, 


And I wondered as my Lord 
Rose and followed after it. 


Shakespeare had explored in a great and valid sonnet 
the extent of human love, saying that it would reach 
to the very edge of doom. But with Falstaff he left the 
cautiousness of human love to show Divine Love reach- 


ing over the edge. He did it in the strangest of all 
places, with a life wasted except for its last few mo- 
ments, when the shadows deepen over the dingy room 
and the green fields appear. 

The reader would like to save Falstaff; but the reader, 
like Prince Hal, could not quite know how to do it. The 
great poet does, reaching for salvation deep into the 
sure fonts of revelation, seeking the alchemy that _ 
turned water to wine and wine into the Precious Blood. 
No man would begrudge the salvation—at least not we, 
who also justly suffer. I thought only this morning, 
looking at the billboard, the inevitable thought: why 
did it take me so long to realize what Christ’s parable 
had meant? 

In stained glass and in music the fine arts serve re- 
ligion. But there was also a poet who let an old wastrel 
babble of green fields in a final moment, creating a 
figure which, if we read aright, will forever tell the 
cities how there is mercy even when the foolish ask 
for it. 





For Readers of James Joyce 


Jobn Devlin 


IGHLY TO BE COMMENDED is a growing awareness 
H: Catholic critical circles of the position of 

James Joyce. Perhaps it can now be admitted by 
all-whether enthusiastically pro-Joyce or vehemently 
anti—that his importance, at least as a literary fact, has 
been established. Certainly it was from this point of 
view that the New York Conference on the Humanities 
undertook its 1957-58 series on modern literature and 
interpreters of the modern spirit, with Joyce serving 
as the center of comparison and contrast. The final 
lecture of the series on April 26 brought to light, among 
other strange but interesting points, Joyce’s direct im- 
pact upon such figures as Miguel de Unamuno, Ramon 
Sender and—directly or indirectly—the young Spanish 
priest, J. L. Martin Descalzo, whose novel, La Frontera 
de Dios, gained the Premio Nadal in 1956. 

Other evidence of interest in Joyce is plentiful. A 
colleague in a great Midwest Catholic university re- 
cently told me that he begins his second-semester 
course in contemporary British literature with a treat- 
ment of Joyce. A number of Catholic colleges include 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man in the great- 
books curriculum. The January, 1958 issue of Jubilee, 
in an article on St. Michael’s College of the University 
of Toronto, reported: “The college magazine prints 
prose and poetry strongly influenced by . . . Joyce.” A 





Mr. Devin, who teaches Spanish literature at Fordham 
University, has lectured on Joyce at the Summer Session 
of St. Michael's College, Winooski, Vt. 
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final pertinent instance can be cited: this year’s Irish 
Festival (Tostal) scheduled a play on a Joycean theme, 
despite a note of official displeasure registered by a 
prominent member of the Irish hierarchy. 

The conviction persists that Joyce was at least a 
master virtuoso in creative attitudes and techniques 
which remain among the specific concerns of modern 
literature. Into the stream of current Catholic investi- 
gation of Joyce, however, a few cautionary and, it is 
to be hoped, not reactionary observations can be in- 
jected. Endless confusion on the burning problem of 
Joyce could easily be the by-product of inexactly orien- 
tated esthetic enthusiasm. Joyce’s obscenity, at times 
truly shocking, presents special problems, which can 
in no way be ignored but which we cannot treat here. 


A CHRISTIAN WRITER? 


Many critics have lingered over Joyce's Jesuit training 
and the evidences of it in his work. More recently, dis- 
tinguished Catholic comment has been devoted to the 
Thomistic element in his writing. It is well known that 
his mind, and especially his imagination, was saturated 
with Catholicism—a fact to which any college student 
who has read and delighted in A Portrait would be 
willing to attest. But is this enough to constitute him a 
Catholic or a Christian writer, as has been affirmed in 
some circles? Certainly Joyce would not have existed 
if Christianity were not a fact. Certainly Joyce’s contact 
with and strange fascination for Christianity penetrated 
his esthetic medium. When the final evolutions and 
convolutions of his thought have been weighed, how- 
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ever, should not this sensibility be stamped “post-Chris- 
tian” (in the sense simply of after the fact) rather than 
Christian? 

The center of Joyce’s thought can be approached 
through his manipulation of a dominant symbol. This 
symbol, in brief, is that of the mother-goddess. She 
emerges significantly, in modern literary dress, in the 
famous seashore passage at the end of Chapter IV of 
A Portrait. She is powerfully evoked and transformed 
in the person of Molly Bloom in Ulysses. Stephen Deda- 
lus, to a disputed extent the artistic vision of Joyce 
himself, has found defects in his whole-making prin- 
ciple. Leopold Bloom, more life-mature than Stephen 
and also to an extent representative of Joyce, has like- 
wise failed in his quest amid the shattered multiplicity 
of modernity. But Bloom does win a minor consolation 
prize; he has achieved enough awareness of the core 
of his personality to insist upon some of the basic 
prerogatives of his manhood. Henceforth Molly will 
get up and make his tea in the morning. A tiny victory 
on the level of the ordinary living of life! Leopold will 
later take his accustomed place in Molly’s adulterous 
bed. 

After the Church has been rejected and Stephen 
Dedalus’ substitute religion of the esthetic has gone 
up in smoke, there remains at this crisis nothing more 
than the acceptance of life-to-be-lived, life taken solely 
at its own value, life symbolized by Molly. The symbo- 
lism of the mother-goddess (upon which Maurice 
Beebe has commented at length in PMLA for June, 
1956) has countless subsidiary repetitions in word and 
image in both A Portrait and Ulysses. But the final 
major evocation is in Finnegans Wake. Anna Livia Plur- 
abelle becomes liquified into the river Liffey (note the 
similarity with the word “life”). Without beginning or 
end, she flows to eternally finite waters from which she 
has ultimately derived her source. The Wake, to be sure, 
vastly extends the controversial technical approach be- 
gun in Ulysses. It also gives play to the author’s unerr- 
ing sense of poetry and rhythm, Granted that it was 17 
years aborning, it adds not one whit to the essential 
Joycean Weltanschauung, which is here at issue. And 
the Anna Livia Plurabelle motif remains a final elabora- 
tion of a dominant symbol of unsatisfactory synthesis— 
unsatisfactory, that is, from a Christian point of view. 


SERVITUDE TO SYMBOL 


Joyce was acutely sensitive in his use of symbols. And 
it is evident that he was aware of the supreme aptness 
of the mother-goddess symbol to represent an attempt- 
ed integration for a generation which rejects the bed- 
rock of Christ. Without entering into an excursion on 
myth, it can be said that the mother-goddess, a domi- 
nant pagan symbol cutting across millennia of religious 
history, becomes identified in various cosmogonies with 
water, with the fecundating principle, with the earth, 
and with life itself. Romano Guardini in “Myth and 
the Truth of Revelation” (Cross Currents, Winter, 1951 ) 
succinctly pointed out that a salvation such as the 
mother-goddess affords is identified with this world and 
can offer nothing beyond it. Recent investigations have 
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further shown that the author of Chapters II-XI of 
Genesis most probably borrowed from the current popu- 
lar imagery to emphasize in the idiom of his day Adam's 
basic choice of the creature rather than the Creator, 
the transcendent God. 

Can it not be objected that here we are confusing 
the author and his work? Are we not passing judgment 
concerning Joyce and his “last things”? Such is far from 
our intent. This brilliantly penetrating and tortured 
spirit can call forth nothing but charity from those 
whose vision is still limited by the here and now. We 
can insist, however, that when an author elaborates a 
Weltanschauung, we have a right to weigh it. And when 
that Weltanschauung leaves human destiny circum- 
scribed by the worst and ultimate limitations of pagan 
mythology, we should call his thought pagan, even 
though large comment may be made upon an imagina- 
tive sensibility that has been heavily infected by Chris- 
tianity. 

Some may accept our interpretation of the mother- 
goddess theme, and yet ask: are we not doing Joyce a 
anv? Was he not trying to show forth this pagan- 
ism as the dominant note in the discord of our time? 
Is it not simply the modern paganism that has failed 
which is being held up to view and perhaps even to 
ridicule? This is a tantalizing interpretation and it con- 
tains much truth. 

A distinction must be made, however, between an 
author’s creation and his own ultimate interpretation 
of it. The city of Joyce’s imagination is indeed shattered 
and enveloped in night, and the atavistic evocation of 
the mother-goddess is marvelously effective in showing 
forth the unredeemed struggle of neo-pagan, materialis- 
tic multiplicity toward a finite unifying principle. The 
essential difficulty arises in Joyce’s failure, in such a 
profound penetration, to invoke—at least by implication 
—a transcending principle. Rather, the conclusion must 
be inferred, especially in conjunction with his biog- 
raphy, that he everywhere tends to identify himself 
with his symbol of life-to-be-lived. 

With the arr ogant, buoyantly springing step of youth 
he sallies forth to meet her as the goddess of art in A 
Portrait; soberly and docilely, a man distracted with 
the cares and compensations of family life, he accepts 
her deformed in domestic metamorphosis in Ulysses; 
and with the stoic’s sad smile he sings her praise in 
the Wake. Thus, so far as his thought is concerned, 
Joyce places himself in the company of Sartre, Gide, 
Ortega y Gasset, Pio Baroja and the other modern ex- 
ponents of despair and champions of life as the final 
value in life. 

It is consequently rather inane for the avant-garde 
enthusiasts to point to the lovely lyrics to our Lady. 
The dilemma is absolute when penetration goes as 
deeply as Joyce’s: either the transcendent God or some 
form of paganism. The critics will continue to dispute 
the question as to how much of Joyce is represented 
respectively by Stephen, Bloom and Earwicker. If these 
characters speak in no way for Joyce, it would seem 
that as an author he has a good chance of being mis- 
understood by posterity. 
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Literature need not explicitly point out a road to 
heaven (though a movement in grace toward God 
should be implicit in all esthetic experience, as in con- 
scious experience in general). But if a work rather 
clearly adumbrates a cosmic nonattainment of heaven, 
this fact should be susceptible of comment without the 
risk of the critics’ being dubbed obscurantist. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


One final point, connected with but different from 
what has been discussed, needs comment. It concerns 
the Wake. Rev. William F. Lynch, S.J., in his series on 
“Theology and the Imagination,” in Thought (1954-55), 
elaborates the differences between the powerful modern 
“analogical imagination,” which penetrates the layers of 
reality, and the “neo-Manichean imagination,” which 
flies from reality. It would seem that Joyce can be 
brought into focus from both sides of this excellent 
distinction. His analogical virtuosity with the word and 
its associative potencies is everywhere apparent in his 
efforts to reveal the congruence of structures. There 
comes a time, however, when the style dominates the 
man. One has the feeling that preoccupation with his 


own versatility hinders the artistic birth of the Ulysses 
that wanted to be born. In the Wake this observation, 
enormously expanded, tends to exert itself against the 
most sympathetic study. It was, after all, subsequent to 
the ultimate success of Ulysses and during the gesta- 
tion of the Wake that Joyce firmly joined hands with 
faddism. 

Perhaps some of the observations of the older critics - 
of Joyce, who knew the author personally and suspected 
his delight in confounding for confounding’s sake, may 
ultimately shed more light on this problem. A mind 
in despair must flee reality if it is to have any survival. 
Is not the Wake a neo-Manichean box of tricks? I be- 
lieve that the faddism of the Wake must be ultimately 
admitted in any final, just evaluation of Joyce, though 
the totality of that just evaluation will by no means rest 
solely on this point. 

I may have given the impression that Joyce must be 
treated merely from a negative point of view. Such is 
not my intent. Within the limits of this article I wished 
only to point to certain negative topics that must 
emerge in a much larger evaluation, if such an evalua- 
tion is to derive any orientation from Christian esthetics. 





—QOur Mousepiece 


Amadeus Mouse was one of 
the nicest guys ever to come 
down the academic pike. 
Balding, poor, overworked, 
white-whiskered and _ dis- 
couraged, Amadeus dragged 
himself to his classes in lit- 
erature and wondered what 
4 had become of his dream. 

Amadeus wasn't sour. In 
fact, he was a pushover for 

all the married students in his classes. 

You’see, Amadeus and his little wife, now par- 
ents of several litters, had starved their way 
through graduate school after the war on the 
GI $125 per month. In those funfilled days of let- 
tuce sandwiches (imagine, for a mouse!) gleaned 
in the library stalls, and of potato soup at supper 
(shared with a clerical mouse who was boning up 
with Amadeus for the doctoral orals), nothing 
seemed impossible. 

Someday, as Amadeus and his wife used to 
dream, the world would be theirs: offers of travel 
fellowships galore, lucrative lecture dates, text- 
book royalties, and nothing but 10:00 and 12:00 
classes on Mon., Wed. and (at the pleasure of the 
professor ) Fri. 

But, truth to tell, Amadeus was getting no- 
where. The few little extra bits of string he had 
earned by selling on Saturdays the Encyclopedia 
of Mouse Knowledge ($128.50, with supplement 








the “subvention” he had put up for the publica- 
tion of his thesis, Icelandic Analogues of Horace’s 
Town and Country Mouse, with Particular Refer- 
ence to the Rattisaga. The reviews had welcomed 
the book with the usual “interesting, but. .. .” 

Amadeus’ few attempts at popular articles were 
so clearheaded and sensible that they were re- 
jected as “traditionally oriented” and “unprovoca- 
tive.” As a complete unknown, he had no chance, 
of course, of cracking the learned journals. 

As things stood, Amadeus and his devoted little 
wife were just about resigned to living out their 
days at Northeast South-Central Dakota Teachers 
—a pretty sad fate for a mouse whose ancestors 
had circumvented the rat guards on the May- 
flower. Besides, their poor little babes were learn- 
ing to decline English nouns (accordion-a-um) 
and instead of grace, were starting their meals 
with “a-one-and-a-two-a.” 

Just about here, when things were blackest, 
Amadeus discovered his secret formula. In a “love 
and devotion” review for a struggling journal, 
Amadeus happened to mention Kierkegod. The 
response was gratifying. He tried an article in 
which he twice mentioned Kierkegod (with taste- 
ful mention of Steffans, Treschow, Sibbern and 
something vague about the absolute dualism of 
faith and knowledge) and the letters poured in. 
In fact, Time ran a story on him, with a picture of 
himself against the Dakota horizon. 

The latest on Amadeus: a full-length best-seller 








and loose-leaf additions ) had long since gone for by Random Mouse, $6.50. W.T.C. 
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State of the Question 





INDUSTRY’S CHALLENGE: THEORETICAL RESEARCH 


Men like Copernicus, Newton and Einstein have earned their place 
in history, not so much by new discoveries, as by giving us new 
views of old discoveries. Mr. Hughes, an engineer for Western 
Electric Company, Chicago, warns industry of the need to foster 
this creative imagination among our younger men of science. 


li A 1954 issue or Life magazine, 
its feature article ended with this 
statement: “What is required of our 
young scientists is a sacred curiosity 
about nature’s great unanswered riddles 
—not to conquer and exploit, but simply 
to understand. What is required of the 
rest of us is a similar respect for the 
power and beauty, not just the utility, 
of unrestricted human thought.” 

The article had featured the question 
as to what the American administrator 
can do to nourish the pool of original 
thought available in the research foun- 
dations of industry. Life didn’t attempt 
to find all the answers, but it did public- 
ly ask the question—and the challenge 
still remains, even if it is only a chal- 
lenge to understand better the limits of 
our intellect and of our ability to stimu- 
late the imagination. It is ironic that 
the Russian Sputnik, with its strange 
sounds of the future, should prove the 
whiplash that has finally stirred the 
country into facing this challenge. But 
if this gives us sufficient impetus to 
succeed, then our severe disappointment 
in not being able to light that first man- 
made star in the skies will be well 
recompensed. 


I 


AWARENESS OF THE PROBLEM. President 
Eisenhower calls for greater emphasis 
on “basic thought in science”; Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller describes it as “plain intel- 
lectual curiosity.” In both cases they 
are expressing a practical problem that 
has disturbed many minds in universi- 
ties and industrial foundations. They are 
concerned about the position of basic 
inquiry in mathematics and physics. 
They do not maintain that there is an 
absence of theory, for an immense vol- 
ume of theoretical work is now being 
done, particularly in the psychological 
and social fields, where theory is firmly 
based. 
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People like the President and Dr. 
Teller are concerned, rather, with the 
weakness of theory where they feel it to 
be most important in this technological 
era—in fundamental exact science. They 
express this anxiety in terms which im- 
ply that an increased responsibility now 
lies with America, but they seem to feel 
little confidence regarding the outlook. 
Perhaps it is inappropriate to consider 
such a theme on a short view or in na- 
tional terms, but the type of concern 
which I have described above is, in it- 
self, significant enough for comment. 

At a college forum series in 1953, a 
touring lecturer from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation put it in a sentence 
which I shall aever forget: “As I travel 
through various colleges and industrial 
foundations, I experience no doubts re- 
garding the energy, devotion, objectiv- 
ity, ingenuity and analytical capacity of 
our younger generation of scientists, or 
about the material assets at their dis- 
posal, but [and here his voice fell to a 
scarcely audible whisper of regret] as 
yet they show little capacity for the 
elegant synthesis.” Another able admin- 
istrator stressed the difficulty of encour- 
aging intellectual originality: “I tell my 
trustees that I should be happier if we 
had a smaller percentage of successes.” 

The commencement oratory of the 
1957 graduating classes produced stern 
warnings on this theme. That grave 
theologian and philosopher, Paul Tillich, 
at New York’s New School for Social 
Research, bespoke a fear of “patterniza- 
tion” in a technical civilization which 
“tends to make man into an object, 
caught in the machine of production 
and consumption.” Dr. Tillich deplored 
a state of mind which betrays “an inten- 
sive desire for security both internal and 
external, the will to be accepted by the 
group at any price, an unwillingness to 
show individual traits, acceptance of a 
limited happiness without serious risks.” 





Yale’s President A. Whitney Griswold, 
in his baccalaureate address, asserted 
that there is less danger of “political 
subversion” than of cultural subversion 
—that the tide of organization in our 
private life may engulf the last surviving 
instinct to preserve the safeguards of 
individual freedom. He attacked 


the endless, sterile, stultifying con- 

ferences held in substitution . 

for individual inventiveness; the 

public-opinion polls whose vogue 

threatens even our moral and es- 
thetic values with the pernicious 
doctrine that the customer is always 
right; the unctuous public-relations 
counsels that rob us both of our 
courage and our convictions; the 
continuous daily deferral of opin- 
ion and judgment to someone else. 

. . . Symptoms of a loss of self- 

respect by people who cannot re- 

spect what they do not know—and 
who do not know themselves be- 
cause they spend so much of their 

time listening to somebody else. . . . 

The creative power of the indi- 

vidual is more sorely needed today 
than ever before. This alone can 
save us from collective sterility. . . . 
Nor shall we recover our self-re- 
spect by chasing after it in crowds. 
. . . It comes to us when we are 
alone, in quiet moments, in quiet 
places, when we suddenly realize 
that, knowing the good, we have 
done it; knowing the beautiful, we 
have served it; knowing the truth, 
we have spoken it. 

“Mr. Automation” himself, Tom Wat- 
son Jr., president of IBM, asserted at 
De Pauw University that “man has made 
some machines that can answer ques- 
tions, provided the facts are previously 
stored in them; but he will never be able 
to make a machine that will ask ques- 
tions . . . the ability to ask the right 
questions is more than half the battle 


of finding the answers.” 


II 


PRINCIPLE OF Unity. These men are not 
championing the cause merely of an 
intense, disinterested curiosity or non- 
conformity. In theoretical science the 
creative imagination rests on more than 
that. Its essence is the desire to under- 
stand multiplicity in terms of a single 
idea, to achieve insight by discovering 
a simpler order within the apparent com- 
plexity. No one will undertake the effort 
of major discovery unless he is carried 
by an ardent belief, admitted or latent, 
that a simple underlying order exists or 
can be created. There must be an im- 
pulse to “argue from unity,” to use 2 
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phrase often employed in portraying the 
mind of Faraday. Moreover, this inward 
sentiment must spring from deep roots 
in the personal character, 

In Kepler, Faraday and Einstein, this 
root was an explicit belief in the single- 
ness of a divine principle immanent in 
nature. In Newton, it was a conviction 
of the omnipotence of one God. and he 
valued his work mainly for its support 
of revealed religion. Boscovich, the great 
Jesuit atomist, left it on record that his 
aim was to recognize in the new syn- 
thesis, by an intuition at once cognitive 
and poetic, the work of God. Thus in 
all these great minds, the ardent search 
for unity was either directly or indirect- 
ly “to the greater glory of God.” 

This raises challenging questions. 
Does our culture still nourish this quasi- 
religious conviction or an adequate sub- 
stitute for itP How can this ordering 
impulse be focused on tasks of scientific 
synthesis so that the progressive disin- 
tegration of knowledge may be over- 
come? Are there today in the expanding 
universities and industries enough men 
of authority whose active example can 
evoke this intellectual “thirst” in the 
exceptionally gifted individuals scat- 
tered among the thousands of men under 
their influence? 

It is almost redundant to point out 
the need of such thinking men. Tech- 
nology and national security are caught 
in a vicious circle. When men regard 
each new invention as yielding an ad- 
vantage over the enemy, each such in- 
vention lessens the security of some 
nation and eventually of all nations. The 
Western world cannot limit its technol- 
ogy while the Communist world runs 
ahead. And if we have learned anything 
during the last dozen years, we have 
learned that providing others with goods 
and services, comforts and leisure—im- 
portant as these are—does not produce 
the affection, understanding or content- 
ment necessary to end this “cold” war. 

The billions of dollars in economic 
and military aid granted to countries 
throughout the world have strengthened 
these nations, but have not created the 
mutual respect on which an enduring 
peace must rest. Wage increases that 
have doubled or tripled incomes, and 
often improved real wages as well, have 
failed to change many of the traditional 
attitudes held by labor toward manage- 
ment, or to produce the beneficial effects 
on employe morale once so confidently 
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predicted. Leaders have failed to see 
that relationships between men—in 
whatever context they are examined— 
can never be assessed correctly if the 
analysis is limited to economic terms. 
The miscalculations have been pro- 
found, and until men of all nations are 
convinced that the problem of a world 
order is more moral than military, and 
until they are ready to wage peace by 
means of love, moral logic and sacrifice, 
the ordeal will continue. Such reforms 
must come from within the ranks of the 
technologists themselves. 

On a more localized level, the tech- 
nologists must realize (as some indeed 
do) the implications of the present idol- 
atry of the machine; they must realize 
that automation is meant to aid, not 





replace, man’s creative ability. Men of 
genius have attacked important prob- 
lems and made great discoveries. But 
these discoveries require interpretation 
and evaluation; and, all too often, ade- 
guate evaluations are not forthcoming 
or come too late. 


III 


THE HuMAN ELEMENT. The above state- 
ment of the problem is from the point 
of view of science or technology. A dis- 
cussion of this sort would be incomplete, 
however, if it did not at least touch on 
the viewpoint of the humanist. It is a 
perspective so intrinsic to all of us that, 
paradoxically, we often overlook it. It 
is rooted in the hypothesis that man is 
both “creator” and creature. In his cre- 
ative aspect, man shares with God, in 
an analogous manner, a portion of His 
infinite power. This power is most viv- 
idly displayed in man’s ability to imag- 
ine things not imagined before and to 
create things not created before. It is 
seen in his art, his music, his literature. 
It is seen in his laboratories, from White 
Sands to Cambridge. It is seen in his 
plants at Gary, at Pittsburgh and New 
York. It is seen in his climbing Mt. Ev- 
erest, his building of the Nautilus, his 
fashioning the great mirror at Palomar. 


But man, unlike God, is also a crea- 
ture. He is what his Creator has made 
him, and, like any other creature, he is 
bound to behave according to the forces 
that act on him. All his activities, and 
even his ideas, may—from this point of 
view—be said to be complicated re- 
sponses to complicated stimuli. The tal- 
ent and capacity for original thought: 
must be in the man, but it is the respon- 
sibility of the administrators above him 
to encourage and stimulate it. 

Interestingly enough, something of 
the same sort may also be said of busi- 
ness groups. As “creators,” groups are 
capable of collective inventiveness 
which can transcend the imagination of 
any individual member. Research teams 
bringing together many different dis- 
ciplines, brainstorming sessions encour- 
aging the expression of all possible 
answers to a vexing question, are tech- 
niques now used by many leading com- 
panies. 

From society’s point of view, it is the 
building of creativeness on “creature- 
liness,” of freedom on authority, which 
is the essence of America’s aim and 
genius. Our great capacity is the ability 
—limited and crude as it is—to work to- 
gether, to talk things out, to believe, 
despite frustration and confusion, that 
together we have creative powers far 
greater than the powers of destruction. 

From the individual’s point of view, 
the opportunity to be creative is the 
basic aim of man. Each of us wants to 
participate with others in something 
bigger than ourselves; but, even more, 
we want to contribute something new 
and uniquely our own. Each of us feels 
something of this craving, spoken or un- 
spoken. The “creator” part of our make- 
up must find expression if we are to 
move in the direction of personal ful- 
filment. 


IV 


Wuart Can BE Done? Granted that the 
creative urge must be satisfied, it is now 
fair to ask: what must we build into a 
business organization to meet this hu- 
man need? On an even more important 
level, in this age of teams, technology 
and administration, which can make a 
nuclear bomb without real theoretical 
knowledge of the nucleus, how can we 
encourage respect for theory and love 
of ideas? At the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, let me recall two principles that 
have predominated in the quotations 
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used above, and, I hope, in the thoughts 
I have tried to develop in this article: 
1) a liberal spirit of freedom encour- 
aged among the research men, and 2) 
“asking the right questions.” 

The question ot liberty of action and 
thought must always be considered 
carefully. Freedom, like security, is not 
an objective, but a method; a means of 
putting an organization or a society to- 
gether so that its members can accom- 
plish their individual objectives. By the 
spirit of freedom, we mean the special 
kind of liberty that makes it possible 
to think and to say the things that seem 
to us important, though they may seem 
trivial or wrong to others. Strong people 
will assert their views under any con- 
ditions; but as a cooperative, liberal at- 
mosphere becomes pervasive, more or- 
dinary people become free to experi- 
ment, to try what others assert to be 
impossible. In this way we could en- 
courage the free spirit to imagine, to 
dream. No bridge is built with dreams, 
but no bridge can be built without 
dreams. 

Liberty in this sense is not freedom 
“from” restraint, but rather freedom 
“for” fulfilment. In a seeming paradox, 
its sister principle must be order and 
control. More than a few executives have 
discovered that they cannot increase 
creativeness and accomplishment simply 
by giving individuals more liberty, by 
delegating more authority. They have 
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found that if there is delegation without 
control, losses from conflicts between 
functions and people often exceed the 
available supply of time and money. 
But liberty is not to be weighed on a 
grocer’s scales. There is not, as I see it, 
a given amount of freedom for each 
situation, an amount which is reduced 
to the extent that restrictions are im- 
posed. Rather, controls and freedom 
are mutually supporting, so that the total 
experience of freedom can actually be 
increased by better-organized controls. 

Previously we quoted IBM’s Tom 
Watson as saying that “the ability to 
ask the right questions is more than 
half the battle of finding the answers.” 
A possible solution, then, is to consis- 
tently try calling the attention of young 
minds to challenging problems. It is a 
commonplace that fertile scientific ac- 
tivity results from the posing of the 
right questions. But they must not only 
be posed; the attention of the young 
must be called to them as a deliberate 
policy. Only the best teachers and ad- 
ministrators, with the imagination to 
recognize more problems than they can 
solve and the generosity to share them, 
possess this ability to stimulate interest 
in those within their influence, and this 
is how great schools of research are cre- 
ated. 

It has been said that a necessary ante- 
cedent to discovery is a clear awareness 
of ignorance. Those who are aware of 
ignorance should call attention to it. In- 
stead of indulging, as so many still do, 
in those betraying hypocritical flour- 
ishes: “It can easily be shown that” or 
“It is well known that,” authors of text- 
books and research reports should in- 
sert an Appendix to the Young, begin- 
ning: “Here are some shabby points 
which my generation hasn’t yet been 
able to clear up.” 

We talk of the disintegration of 
knowledge and the tyranny of special- 
izations. But reintegration is a task for 
the synthetic imagination and its unify- 
ing vistas, and we have not yet troubled 
to call the attention of the oncoming 
generation to what should be possible 
and must be achieved if the progressive 
disintegration is to be overcome. The 
situation is new—no civilization has pre- 
viously had to face the challenge of sci- 
entific specialization—and the response 
must be new. If little can be done, then 
it is all the more necessary to do the 
little that is possible. We cannot pro- 





duce genius at will, but if it is there, 
we can stimulate it. We cannot say 
whether America will produce an Ein- 
stein tomorrow, but we can at least 
plant flags in the unknown. For the 
single unpredictable figure who can 
solve a major problem there are twenty 
who know beforehand that he is neces- 
sary, that a particular major problem 
has emerged and is growing ripe for 
solution. 

There are many topical problems in 
science suitable for such an inquiry. 
“You cannot make a man want you,” 
runs the feminine adage, “but you can 
attract his attention.” So with the imag- 
ination. You cannot create genius, but 
you can attract its attention to prob- 
lems that matter. 

An important point to remember in 
considering this entire question is that 
it should not be judged from a short- 
term view. The history of theoretical re- 
search is complex and sporadic, and its 
future development must be a steady, 
quiet maturing, not to be judged in a 
month or a year (the first reaction of 
our American temperament), but in not 
less than another generation. 

On a superficial view, there are many 
factors, favorable and unfavorable, that 
may influence the future of theoretical 
research. The sharp contrasts between 
different regions in our country, the 
many ethnic groups, the intense vitality 
and curiosity, the belief in science (per- 
haps somewhat prejudiced by recent 
events), the increasing wealth and lei- 
sure, the eagerness to accept any chal- 
lenge—these and other conditions may 
be favorable. 

But the adverse factors are consider- 
able: there is a painful lack of outstand- 
ing schools of theoretical research com- 
parable to, say, the prewar European 
counterparts. Moreover, the prevailing 
emphasis on quick results, the strident 
new specialisms, the high academic mo- 
bility, the frequent absence of some of 
the best minds for conferences in Gen- 
eva or Washington—these and other 
external pressures threaten the inner 
calm often felt to be necessary for a 
slowly maturing originality. 

If one had to weigh these pros and 
cons, I would bet, in the long run, on 
the side of vitality, for I like to think: 
without enthusiasm, no genius. But, I 
repeat, the challenge remains—its solu- 
tion lies in the hearts and minds of hum- 
ble men. GERALD T. HUGHES 
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Theory and Application in Modern Fiction 


MAN IN MODERN FICTION 
By Edmund Fuller. Random House. 165p. 
$3.50 


Man, says Mr. Fuller in this electrify- 
ing little book, has always been con- 
ceived in the train of Western thought 
as “individual, responsible, guilty, re- 
deemable.” Though “some of the best 
novelists of today” still write “within 
this great tradition and view of man,” 
Mr. Fuller laments that all too many 
practitioners of the novelist’s craft view 
man as “biologically accidental, self- 
sufficient, inherently good, ever-pro- 
gressing, self-perfectible, morally an- 
swerable only to his social contracts.” 

Mr. Fuller’s indictment is indeed 
sweeping, but let me hasten to say that 
he substantiates every count in his long 
calendar—and he does it with wit and 
learning. Several of his chapters are 
really devastating, such, for instance 
as the one on “The Female Zombies.” 
Many a Joyce admirer will writhe at 
the picture Fuller draws of Joyce’s pic- 
ture of man and some will feel that his 
inclusion of James Gould Cozzens 
among those who write in the “great 
tradition” is a little too generous, in view 
of Cozzens’ switch to cynicism in By 
Love Possessed. 

All in all, however, this is a most 
valuable and trenchant study of some 
trends in the modern novel. Written 
explicitly and even militantly from a 
Christian viewpoint, it is a splendid 
demonstration of the fact that literary 
criticism must at base rest on moral 
attitudes. The book is like a fresh breeze 
wafting some fundamental good sense 
into the jungle of platitudes and double- 
talk that all too often chokes sane and 
honest criticism. 

The standards Mr. Fuller sets might 
be applied to the following novels. Are 
they written in the great tradition? What 
picture of man do they show? I am not 
going to answer those questions: it 
would be much better for anyone inter- 
ested in the modern novel to read Mr. 
Fuller and then go to the novels in 
question to see how the rules apply. 
It would make a fascinating study, 
either as a class project or as a private 
sleuthing game. 

A Terrible Beauty, by Arthur J. Roth 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 344p. 
$3.95), treats of a young Irishman em- 
broiled in I.R.A. activities. Little by 
little his forays grow from more or less 
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adolescent larks into adventures that 
take on more sinister tones, and his con- 
science begins to gnaw him. It finally 
becomes clear to him that the only way 
he can shake loose and forestall even 
greater evils is to inform on the band 
in his home town. 

That is the rub. An O'Neill an in- 
former? Impossible! How the young 
man comes to the painful decision is 
told in a book that reads fast and con- 
vincingly, and that does come to grips 
with a moral problem. Advance reviews 
have stressed the good Irish humor and 
speech, but I failed to see much of 
either. It’s the story and its moral impli- 
cations that count here, rather than char- 
acterization and atmosphere. 

Mary O’Connor’s Thy Wedded Hus- 
band (Houghton Mifflin. 222p. $3.50) 
is a quiet, off-beat study of a marriage 
that seems to be under considerable 
strain. Is the husband having an affair? 
It is never quite clear, though the wife 
seems to be convinced and is deter- 
mined (it is a Catholic family) to make 
the best of what she hopes is a passing 
business. The solution is rather unsatis- 
fying, but the book is remarkable for 
the entirely natural way in which Cath- 
olic family life is lived, described, talked 
about in a sort of take-it-for-granted 
way. There is a quiet, intimate tone to 
the writing that overcomes the incon- 
clusiveness of the story. 

Ruth Park returns to her vivid char- 
acter-portrayal and sense of scene in 
The Frost and the Fire (Houghton 
Mifflin. 299p. $3.95). This time the 
locale is the gold fields in New Zealand 
in the middle of the last century. The 
story turns about an orphan girl and her 
strange fascination for an American ad- 
venturer whose past is quite a mystery. 
This sounds like pure melodrama, but 
the book is much more than that. It is 
particularly fine for its recapturing of 
the spirit of the gold fever, for its por- 
traits of the motley inhabitants of the 
boom town, and for its delving into the 
characters of the women—the men are 
second best in this department. There is 
a surprise ending that comes off well. 
Not one of Miss Parks’ better books, but 
still a worthwhile reading experience. 

In The Contenders (St. Martin’s 
Press. 279p. $3.95) we meet author 
John Wain, one of England’s “angry 
young men.” He is not particularly 
angry about much in this book, which is 
a study of two men, educated, as most 


people are these days (according to Mr. 
Wain), to a concept of life as a competi- 
tion. One is an artist, the other an 
industrialist, and since their school days 
they have been contending with one 
another—for success, for the same wo- 
man, for everything save a sane view 
of life. 

This is a comedy of manners, funny, 
satirical, somewhat bawdy in spots. At. 
the end, it is the teller of the tale who 
walks off with the prize the contenders 
have been quarreling over. In point of 
style, it is the best-written novel for 
a long time. If it is not very profound, 
it is a fine demonstration of workman- 
ship. 

Finally, Sloane Wilson, famous for his 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, lets us 
down in A Summer Place (Simon and 
Schuster. 367p. $4.50). It’s a long dis- 
quisition on broken homes and mixed- 
up marriages. A boy and girl, them- 
selves products of unhappy marriages, 
seem destined to repeat all the mistakes 
of their parents. Following the parental 
pattern, they have relations before their 
wedding, but somehow, Mr. Wilson 
seems to say, all will work out well for 
them. I suppose Mr. Wilson is saying 
something obliquely about the sanctity 
of love, but it doesn’t come through. 
It is slickly written, but until Mr. Wilson 
“commits” himself more to the obvious 
moral implications of such a story, the 
reader feels that he has got no further 
toward a real solution. 

Haroip C. GarpDINER 


Freedom’s Fortress 


GERMANY AND FREEDOM: 
A PERSONAL APPRAISAL 
By James Bryant Conant. Harvard. 117p. 


$3 


PROSPERITY THROUGH 
COMPETITION 
By Ludwig Erhard. Praeger. 260p. $5 


Germany is not very much in the head- 
lines these days. This is strange, because 
Germany has by now reached the head 
of the parade among the nations of con- 
tinental Europe. In terms of economic 
strength, she is more powerful than 
at any previous time in this century dur- 
ing which Europe—and occasionally the 
United States—has been deeply troubled 
by German power. 

But perhaps lack of American interest 
in Germany is not so strange when we 
consider that weakness, illness and 
crises seem more newsworthy than eco- 
nomic and political health. In the public 
eye, stability often seems “stale,” even 
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when there is a great and gratifying 
story behind it. 

James Bryant Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard, was perhaps more an 
observer of, than an actor in, this story 
during his positions as U. S. High Com- 
missioner and later Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of West Germany. His 
observations are summarized in_ this 
small book and it is impressive how well 
he has grasped the moods and aspira- 
tions of present-day Germany. Even 
more impressive, perhaps, is the large 
amount of information and shrewd eval- 
uation he manages to pack into the three 
chapters that deal with the very dead 
Nazi past, the current political and eco- 
nomic order of the new Germany and 
her relations with her neighbors. 

“Barring a world-wide economic dis- 
aster, a collapse of the Nato alliance 
or a global war,” Dr. Conant concludes, 
Germany will continue to be one of the 
strongest fortresses of freedom and a 
reliable partner of the United States. 

If this great achievement was brought 
about in the first place by the political 
genius of Konrad Adenauer, the second 
merit badge must go to Ludwig Erhard, 
who had charge of the economic end of 
the German revival from its inception. 
He is today Vice Chancellor and may 
well succeed Adenauer at the helm. This 
amazing man, whose life story is too 
little known in the United States, suc- 
ceeded in performing the “economic 
miracle” almost single-handed, by his 
firm, almost fanatical belief in the dy- 
namism of free enterprise. As a former 
teacher in a third-rate college and head 
of a small market-research organization, 
he did not have much practical experi- 
ence when he set out on his job in 1947. 

Erhard, in this detailed and occa- 
sionally lively book, outlines his con- 
victions in action, as they led to his 
great experiment, and its triumph. He 
calls his program a “Social Market Econ- 
omy’—a somewhat academic term for 
what we, in our more Madison-Avenue- 
minded jargon, call People’s Capitalism. 


He vividly describes its fight against its 
two deadly foes, planning and the wel- 
fare state. “I am more of an American 
than the Americans,” he once told this 
reviewer, and in these pages he proves 
by results how correct that claim is. 
Dr. Conant supplies American read- 
ers with a reliable, informative guide 
to an understanding of today’s Germany. 
Ludwig Erhard fills in with detailed 
first-hand discussions of the mark-and- 
pfennig problems; his book is of great 
value to the student of contemporary 
economics and their bearing on politi- 
cal good health. NorBERT MUHLEN 


Provocative Thinking 


WORLD CRISIS AND THE CATHOLIC: 
A Symposium 
Sheed & Ward. 231p. $3 


“It is the characteristic of great souls,” 
said Pére Lacordaire, the famed French 
orator, “to bring to light the principal 
need of their times and to consecrate 
themselves to this need.” The present 
work, a collection of articles by men 
and women of learning and distinction, 
reflects the spirit of such a high under- 
taking. The themes of this book are 
indeed formidable: the nature and the 
symptoms of the present world crisis, 
and the remedies for the world’s ills. 
The authors have succeeded in produc- 
ing a challenging and informative book. 

To get down to cases immediately: 
it will surprise most people to learn that 
the percentage of the world’s popula- 
tion which is undernourished has risen 
during the last 20 years. This is the 
startling datum offered by Raymond 
Scheyven of Belgium in his authoritative 
paper on “Help for Economically Un- 
derdeveloped Countries.” Two-thirds of 
the world’s population suffers from 
chronic hunger today, more than before 
World War II. The situation is intoler- 
able. 

Karl Stern calls attention to the de- 
structive forces, as powerful as those 
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resident in the unlocked atom, which 
are latent in the souls of human beings 
everywhere. It has been proved, he as- 
serts, that group hatreds can be syste- 
matically fostered through modern tech- 
niques. But love is different; it cannot 
be similarly manipulated. Love of one’s 
fellow man can be the fruit only of 
Christian charity. This is one of the best 
articles in the book. 

Marga Klompe writes challengingly 
on “The Christian’s Task in the Forma- 
tion of a Supranational Community.” 
John Ching-Hsiung Wu offers a thought- 
ful report on “Christianity, the Only 
Synthesis Really Possible between East 
and West.” Kotaro Tanaka, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Japan, 
writes on “World Peace and World 
Law.” The voice of Africa is heard: 
Charles Léon Pierre Rudahigwa, King 
of Ruanda, expounds on “What the 
African Soul Seeks from the Church.” 

Throughout the collection it is the 
Catholic layman or laywoman speaking, 
and speaking not only to his fellow 
Catholics but to humanity at large. The 
layman has his peculiar responsibility 
and opportunity today. The contributors 
to this volume, drawn from almost every 
major portion of the globe, have demon- 
strated the importance and fruitfulness 
of the layman’s work, when inspired by 
zeal and competence. 

There are two major figures notably 
absent from this symposium: the theo- 
logian and the philosopher. Defective 
in this respect, the volume is neverthe- 
less eminently worthwhile. 

"Francis E. McManon 


THE VOYAGE HOME 
By Ernst Schnabel. Harcourt, Brace. 184p. 
$3.75 


When a new German author writes a 
story about an officer returning from 
the war, and when literary judges in 
Berlin award a prize to it, we are en- 
titled to expect something unusual. The 
Voyage Home is such a story. Its voya- 
ger has been a high commander, and 
he is left with nothing, at the war’s end, 
to show for the triumph and looting. 
He sails for home, but is repeatedly 
detained, rerouted, shipwrecked and be- 
guiled by powerful seductions. Often, 
his guiding spirit cautions him to be 
himself, to resist the alien glamour and 
renounce the drunken dreams. The offi- 
cer goes on alone. In every port, he finds 
that his legend has preceded him. Pro- 
fessional narrators have played havoc 
with the facts to turn out a good story. 
Truth is irrelevant; even the officer be- 
comes indifferent to it. His reputation 
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goes the way of his lost treasure and 
his love. Nothing is left to him but his 
own self. There lies his hope: stripped 
of conventional good fortune, the lonely 
self will cultivate its genius, rising ulti- 
mately to a nobler height than mere 
prosperity. 

The hero in this tale is named Odys- 
seus and the voyage is the Odyssey, with 
variations. Circe, Calypso, Nausicaa 
play their old roles with new overtones 
and, as a bonus, Homer lurks behind the 
bushes, taking notes. The narrative 
wears an appropriate archaic guise 
which is delightful, but not so thorough 
that we are surprised to meet with tele- 
scopes and rocking chairs en route. The 
story seems to be an allegory of and for 
the German people. It was written for 
their inspiration and comfort; not, per- 
haps, for us. Mr Schnabel, an ex-sea- 
man, gives the Odyssey what it has 
always lacked: sharp-sensed first-hand 
descriptions of its ports and seas. 

Mary DoLan 


THE GREENGAGE SUMMER 
By Rumer Godden. Viking. 218p. $3.50 


Children in the books of Rumer God- 
den are never ordinary, but they are as 
alive and believable as anything cre- 
ated in fiction. Miss Godden brings skill 
to her telling of the five Bullock chil- 
dren who are left by the illness of their 
mother to their own resources in a 
pension in the little town of Vieux-Mou- 
tiers on the Marne. 

Mrs. Bullock was really ill, but she 
was also worn out trying to deal with 
her forthright English brood. Their 
father, a botanist frequently away on 
expeditions, was a remote thing in their 
lives. Mrs. Bullock, alarmed by their 
selfishness and discontent, decided to 
take them to the battlefields of France 
that they might learn something from 
the sacrifices others had made for them; 
she had planned also for a side excur- 
sion to Rouen, where St. Joan was 
burned. It is not quite clear whether 
Mrs. Bullock intended the Maid of Or- 
leans to be an exemplar or the symbol 
of a possible fate for the Bullock young. 
In any event, the poor woman became 
desperately sick, barely managing to get 
the children to the pension before she 
was taken to a hospital. 

Eliot, a guest at the pension whose 
English and French were equally good, 
promised Mrs. Bullock that he would 
look after the children—and he did. He 
was their friend, very understanding but 
sometimes hard to understand. 

This group, as varied in ages as in 
temperament, grew up fast in their 
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strange and lovely summer; physically 
and emotionally they had to advance 
and adapt without benefit of parental 
help. The servants were their close asso- 
ciates, offering them a new slant on life 
—some of it “staining their bones,” as 
the older girls put it, all of it bewilder- 
ing and fascinating. Mlle. Zizi and Mme. 
Corbet represented the grown-up world 
at its worst; while Eliot, for all his in- 
creasingly odd behavior, was a wonder- 
ful companion until—but this is a sus- 
pense story and a good one. 

Mary Stack McNIiFr 


END OF A WAR 
By Edward Loomis. Ballantine. 245p. $3.95 


George Leggett is perhaps not the typi- 
cal infantryman of World War II, but 
he is not atypical, either. He is an 
idealized but identifiable composite and 
it is to author Loomis’ credit that he 


had made his central character a basi- | 
cally decent lad who has the capacity | 
to be deeply disturbed by his own re- | 


actions to the horrors of warfare. 


Leggett’s story begins with his com- | 


pany’s arrival in Normandy in August, 
1944 and his (and his companions’) 
breathless search for contact with an 
elusive enemy. When, finally, they come 
to grips, they have been prepared by 


light skirmishes and false alarms; but | 


Leggett begins to mature when he be- 
gins to think about the personal impli- 


cations of conflict which pits man | 


against man to death. 

The novel takes some time to get 
started but it moves with sufficient pace 
to keep interest, and requires none of 
the exaggerated obscenity so many post- 
war writers thought necessary for real- 
istic portrayal of men at war. After a 
gentle and decent romantic interlude 
with the frail German girl, Christel, 
which ends abruptly, Leggett has not 
clearly resolved his doubts about the 
meaning of his life, but he seems to have 
grown from boy into man, more sure 
of himself and his destiny. This is not 
a great novel by a long shot, but it may 
outlast many of the earlier shockers as 
a valid portrayal of infantrymen at war 
in 1944 and 1945. R. F. Grapy 


PEOPLE OF THE REEDS 
By Gavin Maxwell. Harper. 224p. $4.50 


In the marshlands of southern Iraq 
dwells a carefree, primitive people un- 
concerned with mergers, nationalization 
and Arab unity. Late in 1954 Gavin 
Maxwell read an account of these marsh 
dwellers in the Journal of the Royal 
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A Manual For 
Novice 
Mistresses 


By Various Authors 


An invaluable handbook for Novice 
Mistresses concerning itself with three 
major issues: The basic problem of, 
and criteria for, discerning true voca- 
tions; the importance of properly train- 
ing her future sisters in Christ; and 
finally, the position of the Novice 
Mistress in the community, her role in 
admitting her charges to profession and 
the basic attitudes that must inform 
her soul if she is to discharge well the 
duties laid upon her. 


$3.25 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Departments 


CALIFORNIA 

Loyola University (Los Angeles) 

7a LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 

University of San Francisco 

see LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 

University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver)............... LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University .................e0 LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago)......... LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 

LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 

MARYLAND 

Loyola College (Baltimore)....LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-E-SC 
St. Louis University — 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha). .LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter's College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) ‘ : 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse).......LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) 

hy : LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 

A LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 
University of Scranton........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
UPI MODULONER | ss ns bes desc aecsecee LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-NROTC 
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Spring Hill 
College 


Founded in 1830, SPRING 
HILL COLLEGE is a 4-year co- 
educational liberal arts college, 
which also offers pre-professional 
education in medicine, dentistry, 
law and two years of basic engineer- 
ing. The College also offers four- 
year curricula in commerce, medical 
technology, and professional edu- 
cation. A training course for nursing 
and a ROTC unit are on campus. 

SPRING HILL COLLEGE is lo- 
cated on seven hundred acres in a 
beautiful section of Mobile. It is 
situated on top of scenic Spring 
Hill, which overlooks downtown 
Mobile and Mobile Bay. The mild 
climate offers year-round outdoor 
recreational opportunities. Dormi- 
tory facilities are presently limited 
to men. For further information 
please write to the Director of Ad- 
missions, Spring Hill College, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 
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| Geographical Society. Two years later, 
when “the margins of the atlas closed 
in” on him, he contacted the author of 
the article, Wilfred Thesiger. The two 
set off on a three-month trip into the 
marshes, one of the few places in the 
world that have not been suburbanized, 
People of the Reeds is Maxwell’s de- 
tailed, picturesque account of his stay 
with these people “hidden in a watery 
waste of marsh and lagoon, dwelling in 
reed huts built upon little floating is- 
lands like dabchicks’ nests.” 

The marshes in the ninth century 
were the hideout of rebels. Today the 
reeds shelter three or four tribes whose 
economy is built on those same reeds 
along with the languid water buffalo. 

Maxwell, cross-legged in the narrow 
hulk of a marsh canoe, glided leisurely 
from village to village observing the 
moods of the marsh. Cross-legged again 
on the rich carpets of reed huts, he 
recorded the gesture and movement of 
the people. The result is the quaint 
combination of the brilliant and the 
murky that is nature: electric-blue king- 
fishers and green, brackish water; 
bright-eyed youths and scarred, noseless 
faces. 

Fleas, the stench of buffalo-dung fires 
and aching haunches gave Maxwell's 
first days a pang of regret. But he was 
soon absorbed into the milieu “so that 
at last to eat from the same rice bowl 
as a leper with only one finger left on 
his right hand seemed worthy of only 
a brief sentence, a jotting under a date.” 
Then it was that the howling of the 
watchdogs, the keening of the village 
women and the proud, curving silhou- 
ettes of the canoes struck him as child- 
hood memories long forgotten. 

Soon the marshes will be drained by 
those “forces which are inexorably 
suburbanizing the untamed places and 
turning tribesmen into corner boys. 
Maxwell, like many another Britisher, 
regrets the change that must come. He 
has done his service by painting the 





“urgent silhouette” of the young tribes- 
man who is the symbol of the marsh- 
lands. Joun J. DononvE 


SCRATCHES ON OUR MINDS 
By Harold R. Isaacs. Day. 416p. $6.75 


“When you think of Asia, what comes 
to your mind?” Harold R. Isaacs asked 
181 individuals this question and to 
their replies he rejoined, “What do you 
base that on?”—a fair question, though 
not always easy to answer. The 181, 
many of them nationally prominent, 
were representative products of Ameri- 
can education, religion and politics. 
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Our Reviewers 


NokBERT MUHLEN, a free-lance 
writer, has recently returned 
from an extensive trip in Ger- 
many. 

Francis E. McManon is a past 
president of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Associ- 
ation. 

Mary Dotan is the author of a 
well-received historical novel, 
Hannibal of Carthage. 

Rev. Ricuarp F. Grapy, s.j., is 
chairman of the English De- 
partment at the University of 
Scranton. 

Rev. Joun J. DONOHUE, s.j., com- 
pleting his theological studies 
at Weston College, Weston, 
Mass., taught at Baghdad Col- 
lege, Iraq. 

Francis GriFFITH is principal of 
Richmond Hill High School, 
Queens, N. Y. 











The structured interviews were un- 
hurried, lasting at least two hours and 
sometimes three or four. Mr. Isaacs 
spent most of his time probing for atti- 
tudes and their sources, giving the full- 
est possible freedom to the play of asso- 
ciation, memory and idea for the re- 
trieval of forgotten bits of experience on 
which thoughts and feelings were based. 

Much of what he asked had to do 
with impressions that were often vague- 
ly held and rarely, if ever, put into 
words before. He required his interview- 
ees to remember, express and document 
hitherto unexamined ideas and feelings. 
What Mr. Isaacs learned from these 
interviews he analyzed by a variety of 
methods. His findings are fascinating 
and often disturbing. 

Three aspects of the interviews stand 
cut: the educated American’s ignorance 
of China and India, the stereotypes that 
command his thinking, and the shallow 
and unreliable roots of his notions and 
impressions. 

The educated American has little 
solid information about the Far East. 
He regards China as remote and odd, 
though in many ways familiar. He 
thinks of India as a strange world of 
bejeweled maharajahs, marble palaces, 
treasure, cobras, tigers and elephants. 
India has left fewer and fainter scratch- 
es on his mind than China. He sweep- 
ingly characterizes the Chinese as indus- 
trious, wise, cheerful and highly civil- 
ized or as devious, inscrutable, callous 
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and untrustworthy. His stereotype of 
the Indian is that of a poor benighted 
heathen, passive, emaciated and broken 
in spirit. He rarely associates religion 
with China but always with India, and 
he is repelled by Hindu religious ideas, 
practices and customs. 

Where do these scratches on Ameri- 
can minds come from? They are “the 
wispy products of the classroom, church, 
Sunday school, remembered bits out of 
story books and magazines, cartoons and 
photographs, motion pictures, newspa- 
per headlines and columns, impressions 
gleaned from friends or acquaintances.” 

Are these images true? Few are 
wholly false. Each is born out of some- 
body’s experiences, veracious though 
incomplete. Trouble stems from the 
tendency to generalize on the basis of 
small facts and incomplete experiences. 

Asia has become important because 
it has become dangerous. China and 
India are increasingly powerful factors 
in American politics, filling the press 





and air for months on end with claims | 


and controversy. The other new nations 
of Asia obtrude themselves more and 
more into American thinking, both for 
their own sake and their relations to 
China and the Soviet Union. 

Asia’s imminent threat makes Mr. 
Isaac’s book timely and_ significant. 
Scratches on Our Minds is more than 
a statistical study or a report of an opin- 
ion poll. It is an analysis and interpreta- 
tion of some national attitudes and an 
astute commentary upon them, Written 
in a restrained and engaging style, it is 
scholarship and journalism of a high 
order. FRANCIS GRIFFITH 


MUSIC 


England lost one of its most articulate 
writers on music a few months ago in 








the passing of Edward J. Dent. His | 


special interest was opera, and trenchant 
statements like the following can be 
found on many of his pages: “Although 
there is plenty of discipline in German 
theatres, no German conductor can ever 
be persuaded that the singers are more 
important than the orchestra, least of 
all that the work is more important than 
himself.” On Puccini: “For a hundred 
years Italian opera had made its special 
appeal to the gallery, and in every gal- 
lery there must have been dozens of 
of young women who could easily ima- 
gine themselves as Mimi.” On Rossini: 
“What the general public has always 
wanted was to hear the greatest singers 
in the most trivial music. Rossini had 





THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ST. THERESE 


OF LISIEUX 
TRANSLATED BY MSGR. 


RONALD A. KNOX 


The first English-language edition 
of this classic autobiography which 
presents the story of Thérése of 
Lisieux exactly as she herself 
wrote it. Now at your bookstore, $4.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8 














CATHOLIC 
MIND 


MAY-JUNE 1958 


Queries of a Baptist Minister 
The second exchange of correspondence 
between Archbishop Gerald P. O’Hara 
and Rev. Dick H. Hall of Decatur, Geor- 
gia. 

The Catholic Press on Temporal Affairs 
A symposium by Donald McDonald, 
Editor of the Davenport Catholic Mes- 
senger, and Thurston N. Davis, S.J., 
Editor of AMERICA. 


Catholics and International Life 
by Henri de Riedmatten, O.P. 


A Christian View of the Americas 
by Rt. Rev. James A. Magner 


Thoughts in Prison 
by John A. Houle, S.J. 


ALSO— 

An article on the right-to-work laws, an 
editorial on the recent POAU proposal of a 
religious test for Catholic candidates, and 
the annual statement of the Caribbean 
Hierarchy. 


DOCUMENTATION 


Woman and the Apostolate 
The complete address of Pope Pius XII 
to the 14th congress of the World Union 
of Catholic Women’s Organizations. 


50¢ per copy $3 per year 


Catholic Mind 70 E.45th St. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Soca’ Ps Pamphlets 





MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
1. The Catholic Family 
By Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. Six basic 
problems which the Catholic family 
today must face and solve. 25¢ 
. Rhythm in Marriage 
By Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J. An eminent 
moral theologian treats clearly and 
sanely the difference between obliga- 
tions and ideals in marriage. 15¢ 
3. Antifertility Drugs 
By Rev. William Gibbons, S.J. Father 
Gibbons, S.J., a recognized authority 
on population problems, presents a 
clear discussion of new drugs de- 
signed to control fertility. 15¢ 


EDUCATION 
4. Federal Aid to Education 
By Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J. The 
issue of “separation of Church and 
State” applied to schools. 48 pp. Bib- 
liography. 25¢ 
5. The Right to Educate 
A symposium edited by Rev. Robert 
Hartnett, S.J. How religious educa- 
tion is handled in Holland, in Canada, 
in Australia, in Great Britain. 25¢ 
6. Why a Catholic College? 
By Rev. George Bull, S.J. An eloquent 
statement of the reasons for an inte- 
grated, full Catholic formation of “the 
whole man.” 15¢ 
7. Why a College of Business? 
By Rev. Richard Mulcahy, S.J. Why 
should Catholics run a College of 
Business? Father Richard Mulcahy, 
S.J., economist and corresponding 
editor of AMERICA, presents ten ob- 
jectives for a Catholic College of 
Business. 15¢ 
8. Justice for Religious Schools 
By Will Herberg. A non-Catholic so- 
ciologist, professor of Judaic studies 
and social philosophy at Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J., states the case 
for aid to religious schools. 15¢ 


to 


RELIGION 

Four Encyclicals 
9. The Holy Spirit 25¢ 
10. The Mystical Body 25¢ 
11. The Sacred Heart 15¢ 
12. The Sacred Liturgy 40¢ 


13. 


14, 


16. 


17. 


A Parish That Really Lives 

Father Paul Marx, O.S.B., tells how 
a new parish was set up to incorporate 
the fullest liturgical life. 15¢ 


Freud and Catholics 








Father William Bier, S.J., of Fordham | 


University explains in the light of re- 
cent Papal statements Catholic views 
on psychoanalysis. 15¢ 


. Jehovah’s Witnesses 


By Rev. Neil McCluskey, S.J. Who 
they are and what they hold—in clear, 
straightforward language. 15¢ 


Legion of Decency 

By Rev. Avery Dulles, S.J. How is the 
conscience of a mature individual 
Catholic affected by the various as- 
pects of the Legion of Decency? 15¢ 


What Is the Bible? 

By Rev. Francis LeBuffe, S.J. Expla- 
nation of the history, contents and 
translation of the Bible. With study 
outline. 25¢ 


ARTS AND LETTERS 


18. 


19. 


Films, Radio and TV 

Encyclical. A long, full statement by 
Pius XII on entertainment media. 25¢ 
Tenets for Readers and Reviewers 
By Rev. Harold Gardiner, S.J. For 
those who want a mature Catholic 
attitude to guide their reading and 
discussion of books. 25¢ 








America 70 E. 45 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





PAMPHLET DISCOUNTS 
1-9 copies at list price— 
Over 10 copies 33 1/3% Discount 








Write in spaces provided the number of pamphlets desired. Figures below refer to titles 
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among his many gifts a genius for triy- 
iality.” 

Many of last century’s operas were 
characterized by “strong situations” 
and/or tragic endings. Think of Lucia, 
Norma, Carmen, Traviata, Otello, Tris- 
tan, Boris, Cavalleria. But three pillars 
hold up in different ways the light- 
hearted, more optimistic, more gratify- 
ing view of life: Rossini’s irrepressible 
Barber of Seville, Wagner’s Meister- 
singer and Verdi’s blustering Falstaff. A 
new album of the Barber offers luminous 
proof for Dent’s statement on Rossini, 
and shows why this serious triviality 
continues to survive: it is a perfect tonic, 
Tito Gobbi as Figaro and Luigi Alva as 
the Count turn in their usual steady 
performance; Maria Callas is Rosina, 
and Alceo Galliera the conductor. 

Current opinion on Maria Callas con- 
tinues to vary, with one faction going 
so far as to say that if her vocal endow- 
ments are perhaps limited, her ability 
as an operatic actress is unmatched. In 
which case it may be observed that she 
seems to reserve her best acting for 
offstage. It is a pleasure to relate that 
she is in possession of her voice on these 
disks, and that she successfully portrays 
that mixture of innocence and wisdom 
which belongs to Rosina (3 Angels). 


Other 19th-Century Works 


Nathan Milstein used Goldmark’s 
Violin Concerto in A Minor as his main 
concert offering this past season. It is 
an unjustly neglected work, written in 
the Viennese-Brahms tradition, but not- 
able for the rhapsodic melody so closely 
associated with Hungarian and Jewish 
music. The soloist is joined with the 
Philharmonia (under Blech) in_ this 
work (Cap. PAO 8414). From the same 
period comes another infrequently heard 
but surprisingly vital and exhilarating 
work. Dvorak’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
Minor. It is easy to agree with the late 
Donald Tovey in rating this composition 
as “among the greatest and purest ex- 
amples in this art form since Beetho- 
ven.” Even the minor key cannot hide 
the composer’s sturdy spirit of affirma- 
tion (Barbirolli and Hallé Orchestra on 
MG 50159). 

Given a capable group of instrumen- 
talists, it seems that a work like Saint- 
Saéns’ Symphony No. 3 cannot miss. 
Though the form is somewhat unusual, 
everything seems just right: genial and 
fresh melodies, rich harmonies, arresting 
rhythms. Yet this work is not often pre- 
sented in concert because it requires 
a large organ. When Marcel Dupré, 
dean of French organists, visited Amer- 
ica last fall to dedicate the organ in 
Detroit’s Ford Auditorium, he appeared 


| in this work with the Detroit Orchestra 
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under Paul Paray. The music is now 
recorded in excellent sound (MG 
50167). 

The death of Sergey Prokofiev on 
March 4, 1953 was all but unnoticed 
for some days, owing to the passing 
on March 5 of one of his more fa- 
mous compatriots. Time works strange 
changes, however, and if the reputation 
of Stalin is today on the downgrade, the 
fame of Prokofiev is just as surely on 
the rise. Many devotees of recent music 
who find the works of Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky beyond comprehension are 
attracted to the idiom of Prokofiev, 
which is modern without being too 
brackish. The composer clearly reserved 
some of his finest inspiration for the 
piano. His Piano Concerto No. 3 will 
probably retain its place of eminence 
in the years ahead, but French pianist 
Nicole Henriot, along with Charles 
Munch and the Boston Orchestra, makes 
an excellent case for the Piano Concerto 
No. 2. Part of Barber’s Medea music fills 
out the second side (LM 2197). 

Francis J. GUENTNER 


TELEVISION 


One of the most lamentable develop- 
ments in television has been the decline, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, in live 
dramatic shows. 

There is no question that it is easier 
and surer to prepare a television play 
on film. Mistakes can be corrected be- 
fore the show goes on the air, and the 
producer does not have to worry about 
the camera’s inadvertently bringing the 
viewers an unexpected look at a dis- 
placed stagehand scurrying off the set 
of a costume play about the French 
Revolution. 

But there is a spontaneity and an ex- 
citement about a live production that 
many of the more creative minds 
in the medium find desirable and chal- 
lenging. Most of the filmed dramas on 
TV, on the other hand, are slick, con- 
trived products that make no lasting 
impression on the beholder. 

Because of the difficulties involved 
in preparing a live dramatization, how- 
ever, some of the better-known shows 
of this kind—such as the Goodyear and 
Philco Playhouse offerings—are no long- 
er with us. And there now appears to 
be some doubt that the Kraft Tele- 
vision Theatre, the oldest live drama 
series on television, will be returning 
next fall. 

The Kraft hour, which has been on 
the air for ten consecutive seasons, may 
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be replaced by two weekly half-hour 
shows. One of them may be a comedy 
offering starring Milton Berle. 

“Uncle Miltie,” after a period of pros- 
perous hibernation during which he has 
been paid an estimated $100,000 a year 
as a consultant by the National Broad- 
casting Company, has been rediscov- 
ered. His possible emergence from inac- 
tivity seems to have been triggered by 
his recent performance at the annual 
“Emmy” awards ceremonies. 

It was felt, apparently, that though 
Mr. Berle’s brash, loud style has under- 
gone no essential change since the days 
when he was the biggest name in TV, 
he is funnier than most of the other 
comedians who have come along since 
he relinquished his old show. There may 
be considerable merit in this line of 


thought. It is, however, a rather sorry | 


commentary on the state of the medium. 

On other fronts, live drama has suc- 
cumbed to Westerns and giveaway 
shows. There are indications that this 
trend will continue. But the situation is 
not entirely bleak. For, it was an- 
nounced recently that the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame program on NBC will be re- 
turning in the fall. 

The Hallmark shows have been 
among the most distinguished live dra- 
matic presentations ever seen on tele- 
vision. The series has produced excel- 
lent revivals of plays such as The Devil’s 
Disciple, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Cradle Song, Man and Superman, The 
Lark, The Corn Is Green, The Yeomen 
of the Guard, Dial M for Murder and 
The Green Pastures. The program’s only 
original script, James Costigan’s Little 
Moon of Alban, was a major success. 

The announcement that Hallmark 
would return in the fall included the 





Vocations 














HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do I 
have a vocation? ... Can I bea 
priest? . . . Would I be a good 
priest? If you have, you will find 
great help in a brief booklet writ- 
ten especially for young men like 
yourself, facing a decision that 
can change your entire life. This 
booklet tells about the Holy Cross 
Fathers who serve Christ “across 
the world” as parish priests, for- 
eign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, 
direct language will help you take 
the best road to serving Christ. 
Simply write to 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 
North Easton, Massachusetts 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryand. 











Holy Cross Brothers 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


College men and high-school 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall. Notre Dame. Indiana. 


















Il MAY NOT 
BE TOO LATE 


to begin studying for the Priesthood with 

the Priests of the Sacred Heart! 
school graduate under 30 or a college graduate 
under 40, we have a special post-graduate course 
in Latin and allied subjects which will prepare 
you for our major seminary. 


If you are a high 


Ex-Gl’s welcomed 
in our Veterans’ approved course. 
Want more information? Write: 


Father Superior 


Dehon Seminary 


Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts 





% 








*Want to dedicate your life & talents to the Sacred Heart as a Broth- 
er? Write: Father Superior, Sacred Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie, Ill. 
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Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





1958 CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Re- 
ligious Films described in annotated list- 
ings—FREE to Clergy and Religious— 
$1.00 to others. 29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 
New York. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting, done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 











PRACTICAL HELP 


If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. 
AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 














-—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 41st year. Director: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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welcome word that it plans to present 
The Green Pastures again. The decision 
to bring back the Pulitzer Prize play by 
Marc Connelly should be welcome news 
to many viewers. When it was shown 
last year it was competing with a tele- 
cast of the Madison Square Garden par- 
ty arranged by the late Mike Todd in 
connection with his production of the 
film Around the World in 80 Days. 

The telecast of The Green Pastures 
was acclaimed by most of the critics 
who saw it. Those who had passed it up 
to watch the Todd gala became aware 
that they had missed an exceptionally 
fine program. They will have another 
chance. 

One of the reasons for the high qual- 
ity of the Hallmark offerings is the en- 
lightened attitude of J. C. Hall, presi- 
dent of the greeting card company that 
pays for the series. Mr. Hall has confi- 
dence in the good taste and the talent 
of Mildred Freed Alberg, executive 
producer of the programs; George 
Schaefer, producer-director; and their 
staffs. His trust has been well-founded. 
The Hallmark programs have enriched 
a medium sorely in need of good enter- 
tainment. It is good to know that we 
can look forward to them for at least 
one more season. J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 


Dearly beloved, you must be honest 
with yourselves; you are to live by the 
word, not content merely to listen to it 
(Jas. 1:22; Epistle for the Fifth Sunday 
after Easter). 





Today’s Mass-lesson takes up exactly 
where last Sunday’s ended. The only 
two liturgical Epistles from the pen of 
St. James the Less are both taken from 
the first chapter of his five-chapter let- 
ter. It is as if Holy Mother Church, wise 
in all her ways, were saying to us: “Here 
is a sample of St. James; you take it from 
here.” In our present passage the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem is as vivid and un- 
systematic as ever, but there can be 
little doubt about the point he is mak- 
ing. James speaks of the Christian who 
listens to the word, of the one who has 
not learned to control his tongue, of the 
other who finds something to do, and 
does it; and the blessed apostle comes 
down solidly for the doers as distinct 
from the listeners and the talkers. In 
the delightful terminology of that 
matchless man Ronald Knox, the Chris- 
tian is supposed to be drastic, not mere- 
ly acoustic. Nor merely caustic? 





The doctrine is simple and familiar 
enough, yet the smooth surface of this 
apostolic exhortation conceals a hidden 
rock, and tne rock is a heresy. 

In the early part of the fifth century 
a monk named Pelagius—he was tall 
and beefy (grandis et corpulentus), and 
some say, God forbid, that he hailed 
from Ireland—confidently advanced a 
notion which he had lifted from the old 
Greek and Roman Stoics. A man could 
accomplish, by sheer force of will and 
innate virtue, anything that he really 
set his mind to. The value of Christ's 
redemption of mankind was twofold: it 
provided splendid instruction to the 
Christian, and offered him the most in- 
spiring sort of example. What finally 
would save a man, however, was his 
own busy hustling and bustling in the 
direction of salvation. We are indeed 
helped by our Lord’s life and death and 
grace; but it is by our own efforts that 
we save our own souls. 

This would hardly be the kind of 
doing that St. James has in mind and 
calls for so vigorously. It is the old, 
new, unvarying story: truth, and es- 
pecially Christian truth, stands, like 
Horatian virtue, in the middle. The 
homely saying is apt, as well as sane: 
“You are wrong, but not all wrong; and 
I am right, but not that right.” 

Salvation is per Christum dominum 
nostrum, through Christ our Lord. On 
this capital point of the Christian faith 
there can be no doubt or quibbling. We 
have heard St. Paul crying, A great price 
was paid to ransom you; that price was 
Christ’s own blood. And our Saviour 
Himself declared to His disciples on the 
night before He died, Separated from 
Me, you have no power to do anything. 

But the rest of the truth is that with 
Christ we can and must do something; 
and this is the point scored by St. James. 
Pelagius, stout but misguided fellow, 
was going to do it all—achieve salvation 
—all by himself. The Quietists, and the 
spiritual loafers generally, aren’t going 
to do anything at all except breathe and 
eat and sleep and possibly complain, 
until they are catapulted, somehow, into 
the Beatific Vision. Squarely in the 
middle of the controversy, well away 
from both extremes and from all those 
extremes which are tinged with mad- 
ness, stand Christ our Lord and St. Paul 
and St. James and the Catholic Church. 
The true follower of the world’s Re- 
deemer, says St. James, finds something 
to do, and does it, and his doing of it 
wins him a blesssing. 

If it be asked, what are we to do?- 
the answer is swift. We will do what 
we can; with God’s grace. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.]- 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully 
accredited. Two-year college transfer with 
terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial, Art. Music (including harp). Four- 
year college preparatory high school on 
adjoining campus. Social, educational and cul- 
tural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resi- 
dent, day. Please state age, grade in school. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 





Indiana 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Psychology. 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 








Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 


SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Educatien of Catholie Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘400.” 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 





Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York Ni. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Excellent 
campus. : 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision. Firesproof buildings. 
42 ccre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Provost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
under_ Christian 








160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 75th year. 

Write for Catalog 
Box Y, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 


Pennsvlvania 





Immaculata College 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A.. 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box 
A, IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immacylata, Pa. 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts. 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., m 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean. Box C, Cresson, Pa. 





RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption — 
Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 
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“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, is the only 
Missal which uses the number system as a means of self instruction. Latin-English 


Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages 58¢ to $6.80 @ Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK’? —The Book of Psalms arranged for each day 
of the week—New English Translation from the New Latin Version—Illustrated 
with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. for this publication. 

384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to free it of 
archaic expressions without destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own 
illustration executed in expert fashion exclusively for this book by the noted Arme- 


nian artist, Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. 480 pages 78¢ to $2.25 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’’—Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 


640 Pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER’’—A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into 
three parts: Daily Prayer—Seasonal Thoughts—Lives of the Saints. This book is pre- 
sented to the many laymen who desire to pray with the Church in the spirit of the 
Breviary. 512 Pages $2¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD”? Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life—Simpli- 
fied and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the 
three ways of the Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 

448 Pages 78¢ and $1.35 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” A Harmony of the Four Gospels—Story of the 
Life of Christ in word and picture—170 original illustrations prepared especially for 
this book. Also included a study guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of Notre 
Dame University. 448 Pages 68¢ to $4.78 
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